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The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday in 
Boston, devoted to the interests of Woman—to her 
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and especially to her right of Suffrage. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-oftice—whether directed to his name or another’s, 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he must 
pay all arrearages, or the pu vylisher may continue to 
send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
not. 








UNWELCOME BENEFITS. 


We constantly see it assumed that all 
good things are earnestly desired, from 
the first, by those whom they are destined 
to benefit. In regard to the broadest and 
simplest advantages this is probably true, 
as for instance the obtaining of freedom in 
place of slavery. Still it was and is main- 
tained that many American slaves did not 
wish to be free; and although I never per- 
sonally knew such an instance, yet it is 
very possible that among the more petted 
and favored servants, or among the very 
old or sick, such instances might have 
been found. But so soon as we come to 
less plain and obvious benefits, the rule is 
more apt to be reversed. Those who are 
to benefit by a reform are often the very 
persons who hold out against it. Miss 
Octavia Hill reports that the difficulty 
with the poor in London is not so much to 
get their vile tenements clean as to induce 
the occupants to let them remain so for 
twenty-four hours. The farmer's wife 
with whom you board, next summer, may 
begin—at least, such things have been 
known, by offering you bread so streaked 
with blue and yellow that it resembles a 
cliff of the neighboring mountain in color 
as well as weight; and then, if she finds 
you dissatisfied, will readily learn from 
you or your city cook how to make nice 
yeast-bread. But if you happen to look 
into her kitchen afterwards, you will find 
-—at least such is my experience—that the 
reform is for your table only; and that 
the blue and yellow boulders are still 
consumed by her husband and children, 
through preference. It is damaging their 
digestions as much as ft did yours; but 
they are used to it, and think it seems 
somehow more palatable. 

Perhaps there is no better test of how 
unwelcome a benefit may be than the his- 
tory of railroads. Probably it is safe to 
say that for many years no railroad was 
established in this country without incur- 
ring in adyance the open or secret hostili- 
ty of a large part of the people along the 
line. We all know the feeling that now 
exists about an elevated railway out of 
Boston, even in a direction greatly needing 
it, such as Cambridge. But the other day 
a townsman of mine, a lawyer of much 
experience, told me that he was in the leg- 
islature when surface railroads were in- 
troduced; and that the wildest hostility 
now produced by the new project was 
nothing to the general howl of opposition 
that surface railways called forth. Even 
the shopkeepers on Washington Street, to 
whom the horse-railways are now worth 
thousands a year, then fought against 
them, he said, as if their whole safety con- 
sisted in having them go through some 
other street. 

But great as was this hostility to horse- 
railroads, we know that the early aversion 
tothe steam-lines was yet greater. In that 
amusing book of reminiscences, ‘‘Figures 
from the Past” by the late Josiah Quincy, 
there is a most instructive account of the 
determination with which the then town 
of Dorchester, within whose former limits 
there are now nine railway stations, strug- 
gled against the establishment of the first 
one. At the regular town-meeting in 1842, 
& committee of six prominent citizens was 
appointed to oppose the construction of 
any railroad through the town; and among 
the resolutions passed was the following :— 


“Resolved, That our representatives be instruct- 
to use their utmost endeavors to prevent, if 





possible, such a calamity to our town as must be 
the location of any railroad through it; and, if 
that cannot be done, to diminish this calamity, as 
far as possible, by contining the location to the 
route here designated.’’ (This route proposed 
that the railroad should be located only “upon 
the marshes and over creeks,” and to avoid all 
human habitations and business resorts). 
“Figures from the Past,” p. 348. 

But our indignant citizen of Dorchester 
would tolerate, it seems, no such conces- 
sion as even this. Dorchester, he thought, 
was fully content with “the Neponset 

tiver or the wide Atlantic,” as a means of 
communication, and he protested against 
the proposed sacrifice of all the dearest in- 
terests of the town ‘‘under a car ten thou- 
sand times worse for the public than the car 
of Juggernaut.” This especially referred 
to the village of Neponset, where, as Mr. 
Quincy suggests, the Old Colony Railway 
now has a habit of stopping some fifty 
trains a day in order to accommodate reflec- 
tive tourists, who wish to moralize among 
the ruins that the “car of Juggernaut” has 
made. 

If, now, the most brisk and businesslike 
nation in the world has found it thus hard 
to accept ways of living that now seem es- 
sential to its existence, is it strange that a 
sex trained to timidity and self-distrust 
should require some years of consideration 
before asking for a change in its own po- 
litical position? The remonstrants against 
Woman Suffrage are as sincere as were 
those who voted at the Dorchester town- 
meeting; the question is whether those 
who have the foresight to believe in rail- 
roads shall stop operations in consequence. 

T. W. 
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SPIRITED ACTION OF IOWA SUFFRAGISTS. 


The Woman’s Suffrage meeting held in 
Templar’s Hall, Des Moines, was large 
and enthusiastic. Mrs. J. A. Woods in the 
chair. Devotional silence was observed, 
and after routine business the following 
resolutions were read, discussed, and 
adopted : , 

Resolved, That in the failure of the Twentieth 
General Assembly to submit the Woman Suf- 
frage Amendment, there is no cause for discour- 
agement, or fear that our cause will not triumph 
in the near future. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due and hereby 

tendered to the members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, who proved their loy- 
alty to representative government by working 
and voting for the submission of the amend- 
ment. 
Resolved, That we, the members of this Asso- 
ciation, renew our pledge to each other and to 
the loyal women of the State, to work with una- 
bated zeal and fidelity, until success shall crown 
our efforts, and the women of Iowa enjoy equal 
political rights with tae men of the State. 

Resolved, That the patient, forgiving spirit 
manifested by the women of the State toward 
the enemies of this movement during the four- 
teen years of effort to secure the submission of 
an amendment to the Constitution, has been 
commendable; but the time has now come to 
practise another virtue, namely, to use that 
“sweet, womanly influenee” which some of the 
honorable gentlemen of the Twentieth General 
Assembly assured us is “so much more power- 
ful than the ballot,” to the end that in the future 
success may attend those only who are favorablé 
to and will work for woman suffrage. 

Resolved, 'That we will use all iegitimate means 
in our power to prevent the election to any of- 
fice in the State of any man whom we know to 
be disloval to the principles of universal suf- 
frage and equal rights without distinction of sex. 

As evidence that woman suffrage, killed 
in the T'wentieth General Assembly, is an 
exceedingly lively corpse, not only in Polk 
County but in the State at large, the spir- 
it of the letters addressed to this meeting 
from fifteen different counties clearly tes- 
tify. Below are brief extracts from some 
of the many strong words of cheer and en- 
couragement that were read : 

The Wapello County Suffrage Society, 
through its Secretary, Ellen Armstrong, 
sends greeting: ‘Our association is not 
cast down by the temporary defeat. We 
shall be in the field this summer in our 
county almost to an individual; shall soon 
commence the thorough organization of 
the county by townships, hold a county 
convention, and meetings in each school 
district.” 

The suffragists of Mahaska County, 
speaking through one of their ablest work- 
ers, M. G. Davenport, talk in this wise: 
“The Lowa Legislature can refuse to allow 
the voters of the State to amend the con- 
stitution, but it can no more stop the 
steady growth of public sentiment upon 
the great question of equal rights than it 
can reverse the course of the Father of 
Waters. We will work right along to cul- 
tivate this growth. A future Legislature 
will have the honor of submitting this 
question, and at a future day the voters of 
Iowa will pass it by a victorious majority.” 

Rey. M. J. Janes, President of the Elev- 
enth District, writing in behalf of the suf- 
fragists of Clay County, says of the defeat 
in the House: “I feel it was a coward’s 
act,—adding insult to injury to half the 
people of this great State. The very fact 
that the fate of one-half of the people was 
so lightly set aside that fifty men could 
vote them out at will, ought to arouse the 
sympathies of all ogy men in our behalf. 
With God and right on our side, and the 
destiny of 22,000,000 of people made in 
God’s image looking to us for relief, how 
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can we give up? On the contrary, we will 
renew our diligence, ignoring the party 
that ignores us, and using our influence 
(thank God! they can’t take that from us), 
praying and working for the party that 
will espouse the cause of human liberty.” 

Charlotte B. Webster, corresponding 
secretary of the Madison County Woman 
Suffrage Society, writes: ‘*Nothing daunts 
us. Four years, or forty, we have faith in 
our cause, and we know that ultimately 
we will triumph. Good cheer. Depend 
on Madison County at all times.” 

Mrs. Belle Wyland, president of the 
Ninth District, writes from Harlan, Shel- 
by County, that, though defeated, women 
can wait, remembering 


“Though the milis of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small, 

Though with patience He stands waiting, 
With exactness grinds He all.’’ 


We should not waver for a moment, or 
feel that the cause is lost; feeling confi- 
dent that right and not might will ulti- 
mately prevail. 

The Hon. John Russell, of Jones, ex- 
presses no surprise at the failure of the 
amendment in the House, and says: ‘*‘When 
one-half of the members belonged to the 
non-progressive order of thinkers, it was 
hardly to be expected that a majority 
would even permit the people to express 
their preferences in regard toit. Itis only 
a question of time and intelligence, which 
will ultimately be solved by the applica- 
tion of the logic and intelligence of the 
nineteenth century to our political affairs.” 

Mrs. W. E. Wetherell, secretary of the 
Marion County Society, writes thus: *“The 
petitions of thousands of Iowa women 
praying for equal rights cannot be thrust 
aside by fifty selfish men ‘invested with a 
little authority.’ The day after the vote 
on postponement in the House we held the 
most enthusiastic meeting ever held in 
Knoxville. All express their determina- 
tion to redouble their energies to erase 
from our statute-books this relic of bar- 
barism.” 

From Nevada, Mrs. J. B. Fenn says: “I 
am sure there are more who believe in suf- 
frage in Story County than ever before. 
We shall grow stronger every day—to fal- 
ter now would be cowardly.” 

The Linn County organization speaking 
through Mrs. Angeline Allison, president 
of the Fifth District, sends the assurance 
that it purposes to agitate and discuss this 
question of human rights till every man, 
woman and child in Linn County is thor- 
oughly acquainted with woman suffrage, 
and that they are proud and glad to be thus 
formally enlisted in this righteous warfare, 
and report themselves ready to grapple 
with old systems and time-honored cus- 
toms, for 
*-’Tis as easy to be heroes as to sit the idle slaves 
Of a legendary virtue carved upon our fathers’ 

graves.”’ 

From Humboldt County, President E. F. 
Harkness writes of the defeat of the 
amendment, ‘Never mind, women are 
long-suffering and patient. The domi- 
nant party this Presidential year was al- 
ready cumbered with the prohibition law, 
and the lords of creation eannot, like 
women, keep house and nurse twins at the 
same time. Let us show to the people of 
Iowa that we will put new energy and 
zeal into our every effort, organize more 
thoroughly, and enlist the press in our 
work and cause.” 

From Jackson County , Wm. Elliott, of 
Fairfield, sends his expression of surprise 
that the Republican leaders fail to see that 
their party would be greatly strengthened 
by the women’s vote, and adds, [ will 
knowingly support no party or man to 
represent me who does not favor woman 
suffrage. 

Jane A. McKinnie, of Winneshiek Coun- 
ty, President of the Fourth Disirict, asks 
and answers the question, ‘‘After the bat- 
tle, what?” ‘Just the same course we 
would have pursued had we not been de- 
feated. Work with every energy we pos- 
sess, and in another four years the time 
will be ripe for success.” 

From Decatur County, the President of 
the Eighth District, H. P. Nott, of Leon, 
writes : ‘We have just heard from all along 
the line in our District, and the word is 
very encouraging. Though the Legislature 
has thrown cold water in our faces, we in- 
tend to battle for the right until victory is 
ours. The Eighth District is perfectly 
chagrined, the indefinite postponement of 
the Woman Suffrage Amendment is an in- 
sult to the people of Iowa, and they will 
surely learn in the near future that wom- 
en are people.” 

From Poweshiek County, Clara R. Dean, 
of Grinnell, writes: ‘The General Assem- 
bly do not know the temper of Iowa’s 
progressive people if they think by their 
vote to withhold inherent rights from one 
half the people.” 

From Muscatine County, Mary E. Web- 
ster sends encouraging words. She was 
glad the opponents in the House were 
obliged to listen to the able argument of 
Mr. Kerr. We have four years more to 
work and wait. The temperance people 
are learning each year the need of woman’s 
ballot to finish this great work. 


If the friends of woman suffrage in Iowa 
carry dut the policy foreshadowed in the 
above resolutions, and ‘‘use all legitimate 
means to prevent the election to the legis- 
lature of any man who is disloyal to the 
principles of universal suffrage and equal 
rights irrespective of sex,” they will secure 
the passage of the Amendment four years 
hence. H. B. B. 








WOMEN NEEDED IN GOVERNMENT. 


The Missouri Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation recently held a meeting in St. Louis, 
at the Pickwick Theatre, the attendance of 
ladies being quite large. After the usual 
preliminary business had been despatched, 
Mr. W. 'l. Harris delivered a discourse 
upon ‘“*The Need of the Active Influence 
of Women in the Affairs of Government.” 
He said: 


On a former occasion, I addressed your 
honored Association on the subject of the 
tendencies of modern civilization. I endeav- 
ored to show that the trend of its develop- 
ment was in the direction of emancipation 
as regards caste and all fixed distinctions 
that fetter individual growth, whether the 
same arise from age, race, climate, season, 
inherited wealth, locality, or sex. In any 
earlier epoch in the world’s history, com- 
pared with any later epoch, the element 
of fate predominates to a greater degree, 
and the relative freedom of the individual 
is less. He or she is hampered by some 
one or all of the distinctions mentioned: 
Time, place, race, age, or sex. 

I based my favorable inferences in re- 
gard to the larger sphere of directive influ- 
ence on the part of woman on the follow- 
ing grounds: 

The age of the division of labor and spe- 
cialization of vocations are two distinct 
epochs. In the first, there is such special- 
ization of industry that each laborer 
tends to become a mere hand, performing 
a merely mechanical result, requiring a 
minimum of directive intelligence in its 
performance. In the second epoch, labor- 
saving machinery takes the place of the 
human hand, and the individual laborer 
takes his place in the higher vocation of 
director or manager of a machine. He 
uses intelligence, works with his brain, 
where before he worked with bis muscles 
alone. 

In the first epoch of the division of labor, 
there prevails a tendency toward infinite 
division. Each speciat industry is subdi- 
vided and subdivided again, until it seems 
as though purely mechanical labor entirely 
devoid of mental effort would finally be 
reached. With each step toward subdivi- 
sion and specialization, the simplicity of the 
labor increases, and it finally becomes easy 
to invent a machine propelled by the blind 
forces of nature to take the place of the 
human machine. 


PROGRESS OF INVENTION. 

The mechanical occupation of the man 
is now gone, and he has left for him the 
task of connecting and disconnecting the 
active power with the machine, and of di- 
recting its operation upon the material to 
be elaborated. 

With the first invented machines, only 
the physical labor requiring the most brute 
strength or mechanical application is con- 
quered and transferred from the hand to 
the machine. <A great deal of hand labor, 
however, still remains in the process of 
directing the application of the machine. 
The further progress of invention adds 
fiore machinery to still further emancipate 
the hand in this direction, and application 
of machinery to the material to be manu- 
factured. ‘There arises a constant emanci- 
pation of the individual from mere manual 
labor, and a continual change of vocations 
from those requiring mechanical skill 
toward those requiring intellectual versa- 
tility. Not physical strength nor manual 
skill, developed through the long years of 
apprenticeship, is required in the epoch of 
labor-saving machinery. ‘The time re- 
quired for apprenticeship continually 
shortens, and the demand for ready edu- 
cated intelligence grows more imperative. 

Even in our own day and generation, 
early as it is in the era of development of 
productive industry by labor-saving ma- 
chinery, do we not all recognize the advan- 
tage which the versatility of educated intel- 
ligence possesses over the acquired skill of 
the mere hand-laborer acquired through a 
seven years’ apprenticeship and a score of 
years of journeymanship? The mere hand 
jaborer, skilful and industrious though he 
be, is continually thrown ashore on the 
strand of pauperism, because his occupation 
is gone. A newly invented machine now 
performs his labor at so small a cost to so- 
ciety that the human machine in competi- 
tion with the other cannot earn its food and 
clothing. What is left for the individual 
who has survived his vocation? He must en- 
teranewone. After twenty-seven years of 
apprenticeship and journeymanship, all his 
muscles have become set in the direction 
of special manipulations required in his 
trade, and he cannot acquire the new man- 
ipulations required in a new trade with 
the same facility of adaptation that be- 
longed to him in early life. Moreover, his 
intellect, unused and untrained, does not 
possess the versatility and directive power 
required in the management of machines. 

PAUPERISM. 

Pauperism seems the only result. Great 
Britain, the foremost nation in mechanical 
invention, furnishes aid or entire support 
for one million and a half of paupers. Of 
its men, women and children, one in twen- 
ty isa pauper. In the United States, the 
only rival of Great Britain in productive 
industry, pauperism is held in check toa 
greater degree through school education 
and the facilities for migration to unsettled 
frontiers. 

Face to face with this great question of 
readjustment of vocations stands this 
other great social question of the deter- 
mination of vocation by the distinction of 

(Continued on next Page.) 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 
MARY BARTLETT, of Detroit, Mich., has 
taken out a patent for a clothes-line pole. 

ABBIE A. JACKSON, of New York, has 
patented a game-board, dice-box, ete. 

Mrs. Emma A. TENNEY, of Man@hester, 
Mass., was elected on the School Commit- 
tee at the late town meeting. 

MARION HARLAND has written a **Cook- 
ery for Beginners,” especially calculated 
to meet the wants of young housekeepers. 

Mrs. Mary B. CLay has commenced 
editing a column in the Ann Arbor (Mich.) 
Register in the interest of the movement for 
women. 

MLLE. CHOPIN, MME. SARRANTE, AND 
MLLE. MATHIEU have commenced work in 
the Paris hospitals. All are medical stu- 
dents, and Mile. Mathieu is a colored wom- 
an. 

Mrs. SARAH K. BOLTON, in a “Little 
Biography,” Success Series, appearing in 
the May Wide Awake, relates the romantic 
story of Elias Howe, Jr., the sewing-ma- 
chine inventor. 

Mrs. SARAH Pratr CarR is writing a 
series of excellent articles on the “‘“Home 
and Home Making” for the Woman at Work, 
which is published by Mrs. E.{I'. Housh, 
monthly, at a dollar a year. 

Miss BELLE CUSHMAN EaTOoN, of this 
city, has been invited by His Honor Mayor 
Martin to deliver the poem which Mrs. M. 
E. Blake is to write on the occasion of the 
eulogy for Wendell Phillips on the 18th 
inst. at Music Hall. 

Mrs. MARTHA J. D. GAGE read a paper 
on the duties of farmers, at the last meet- 
ing of the Farmers’ Institute, in Lyceum 
Hall, Salem. A large meeting was pres- 
ent. Hon. Geo. B. Loring was one of the 
speakers. 

GRACE WoLcotTT, of Hotel Vendome, 
Boston, is among the graduates of the 
Woman's Medical College of Philadelphia. 
Miss Wolcott graduated as professional 
nurse, at the N. E. Woman’s Hospital, be- 

fore commencing her medical studies. 


EMMA SELIGMAN, of Irvington, N. Y., 
has patented a mechanical telephone, and 
ELLEN $8. GETCHELL, of Boston, has a 
patent for an improved book-cover. All 
the above patents have, been granted to 
women during the week. ending April 1, 
1884. 

Mrs. Pomroy, the Florence Nightingale 
of the Army ofjthe Potomac, so affection- 
ately remembered by thousands of Union 
veterans, and who was recently laid to rest 
with impressive ceremonies at Mt. Auburn, 
left a book of thrilling interest, entitled 
‘-Echoes from Hospital and White House,” 
published by D. Lothrop & Co. 


Mrs. GARDEN, a daughter of James 
Hogg, ‘tthe Ettrick shepherd,” will soon 
publish a life of her father at Paisley, Scot- 
land. It will contain many interesting and 
hitherto unpublished letters from Hogg 
himself, and from Scott, Southey, and 
Lockhart. One letter from Ruskin’s fath- 
er speaks of his difficulty in deciding upon 
a profession for his then 16-year-old boy. 


Miss LAURA Wuitr, an American girl, 
has been admitted to the Special School of 
Architecture in Paris, directed by M. Tré- 
lat. She is}receiving lessons from M. 
Thierry Ladrange. The Citoyenne says that 
several Frenchwomen have already distin- 
guished themselves as builders and house- 
decorators. ‘The exquisite carpenter's and 
cabinet-maker’s work in the Mayor’s house 
at Passy was executed by a lady. 


Mrs. BENEDICT and Mrs. Davis, of the 
Wilbraham Farmers’ Club, read essays on 
poultry at the last meeting, and the peo- 
ple found it so interesting and profitable 
that the same topic is to be continued next 
Monday. One motherly woman who rais- 
es chickens by hand after the hen has 
hatched them, claimed that her fowls 
averaged an annual return of $3 per head. 


Miss GRACE Bass, of Eastport, Me., 
has just graduated at the College of Phar- 
macy in Philadelphia. She is the first 
woman graduate of that institution. The 
college rules exact a four years’ appren- 
ticeship with a qualitied druggist, and Miss 
Babb has complied with this requirement. 
She has attended three courses of lectures 
at the college, and received full laboratory 
instruction. At the examination for de- 
grees she reached the grade of ‘‘meritor- 
ious,” and in a graduating class of 149 stu- 
dents, she ranks No. 6. During her lecture 
course at the college, Miss Babb was treat- 
ed with uniform courtesy and politeness 





by the men students. 
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WOMEN NEEDED IN GOVERNMENT. 


(Continued from Page 117.) 

sex. ‘The first era of productive industry 
in modern history resulted in the creation 
of free cities and the crushing out of the 
irresponsible power of feudal lords, and 
the establishment of monarchical power 
under which justice took the place of blood, 
revenge and retaliation. ‘The second era 
of productive industry results in represen- 
tative government with a continually pro- 
gressive ascendency of the power of the 
commons. Equality of all classes before 
the law may be secured under favorable 
circumstances even in a monarchy, as un- 
der Frederick the Great. But equality of 
all in law-making power can be achieved 
only in an ideal republic. 

The movement of civilization from the 
stand-point of the monarchy towards the 
stand-point of the republic has been ren- 
dered "possible through the great move- 
ment in productive industry just now dis- 
cussed. ‘The immense increase of produc- 
tion in the comforts and necessities of life 
—food, clothing and shelter—has lifted 
man above squalor and servitude and 
drudgery to satisfy the pangs of hunger 
and cold. Increasing leisure has been 
given for the culture of his mind and 
spiritual faculties. In consequence of this, 
the lower and lowest strata of society 
have risen in the seale of educated intelli- 

ence. Their law-obeying and law-mak- 
ng powers have increased, and they have 
demanded and received a representation in 
the government. 

The distinction of sex availed during the 
first epoch of productive industry to con- 
fine the sphere of woman to the family and 
to give man the province of productive in- 
dustry. Persistency is the type in the fields 
of the division of labor. Periodicity is the 
type of labor in the family. Repetition of 
the same thing, concentration upon one 
thing, is the characteristic of labor in the 
industries. Diversity and versatility are 
the characteristics of the labor in the fam- 
ily; engaged this hour in preparing the 
breakfast and washing the dishes ; the next 
making the beds and sweeping the rooms ; 
the next cleansing and mending the cloth- 
ing; the next knitting or weaving; the 
next and at intervals during the whole day, 
attending to the myriad wants of child- 
hood. The labor within the family does 
not admit of division of labor, although it 
is diversified and in need of such division. 
The woman prepared for the life of the 
family, therefore, needed an education 
which gave her versatility, while the man 
needed a training for concentration upon 
one thing. 

Persistency and periodicity have, there- 
fore, been said to characterize respectively 
the spheres of labor of men and women. 
Within the family endless versatility, end- 
less change from one occupation to one to- 
tally different, while in the arts and trades, 
the sphere of men, there reigned persist- 
ence and mechanical concentration of will- 

power. Before the first era of productive 
ndustry, there was an entirely different 
condition of things. In the savage state, 
when the tribal form of government pre- 
vailed, and the centre of a State or tribal 
jurisdiction was at most a day’s march 
from ahostile frontier, man gave his whole 
attention to defence, and had no strength 
left for productive industry. He faced a 
hostile power, uncertain and indefinite, 
and was obliged to be constantly on the 
alert. He dissipated his force, and utterly 
unfitted himself for dealing with definite 
or routine tasks and prescribed duties. ‘I'o 
woman belonged not only the function of 
family nurture, but also the business of 
providing food, clothing and shelter—the 
sphere of productive industry. Hunting 
was atraining for war, and too intermit- 
tent and dependent upon caprice to rank 
as a vocation. It would seem from this 
that in the savage state of society, womun 
has the part of providing for what is rou- 
tine and requires persistence, while man 
develops solely versatility in the form of 
cunning and sudden and intermittent ef- 
fort. In primeval society, woman, assisted 
by children and superannuated men, per- 
forms the labor of the family and civil so- 
ciety. In fhe first epoch of productive in- 
dustry, she limits herself to the sphere of 
the family more and more. 


PRODUCTIVE INDUSTRY. 


In the epoch of labor-saving machines, 
the characteristic mental faculty of versa- 
tility that belongs to woman creates a loud- 
er and louder call for her entrance upon 
the sphere of productive industry. Not 
physical force, but alertness of intellect, 
being needed in the industries, woman is 
preferred for meneens the power loom 
and the making of Waltham watches. In 
the last and highest period of industrial 
development, the distinction between the 
spheres of the family and civil society or 
productive industry is removed. Woman 
needs and receives an education in the 
sciences and arts, and accomplishments 
necessary toman. Besides this, the labor- 
saving machine takes up and_ performs 
one after the other of the special industries 
that formerly belonged to the family, and 
thus emancipates woman from drudgery. 
Weaving, knitting and sewing have for the 
most part been left to labor-saving machin- 
ery; the other occupations in the prepara- 
tions of food and clothing are rapidly tak- 
ing the same course. ‘The school, itself al- 
ready become a vocation established for 
the relief of the family, extends its minis- 
trations through the kindergarten and 
such instrumentalities, for the further re- 
lief of the family. 

The strictly educational influence of the 
family is called nurture. Parental care 
watches over the years of helplessness, and 
slowly trains childh»od into the forms and 
conventionalities of civilized life. The 

neral characteristic of nurture is the 
act that physical and intellectual strength 
and maturity bends itself down to the 
wants and capacities of helpless infancy, 
and with infinite patience draws out and 
encourages self-development and free ac- 
tivity in the child. The treatment due to 
the mature man or woman would destroy 
the child. The fact that the special voca- 
tion of woman, in so far as determined by 





sex involves this special feature of nurture 
furnishes us the significant point to be con- 
sidered in the discussion of our present 
theme. 

‘The present time has conceded the ne- 
cessity of the equal education of woman 
with man and of her equal participation 
with him in the sphere of productive indus- 
try, in so far as these have been thorough- 
ly conquered by labor-saving machinery. 
In so far as this result has not been reach- 
ed, and the element of physical strength 
has not been subordinated to versatile in- 
tellect, there remains now a distinction of 
sex in the realm of productive industry. 
This distinction is a continually vanishing 
one, through the beneficent agency of in- 
vention of labor-saving machines. 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS. 


On the side of political power and the 
peculiar province of the State, it remains 
to be said that the recognition of woman 
as the equal of man, even to the exercise 
of the law-making power, is a necessity of 
the near future. ‘his fact is determined 
through the rapid illumination of the mind 
of society on the subject of the need for 
the extension of the principle of nurture 
through all departments of society. Not 
only the child needs nurture, but the adult 
criminal class. the adult pauper class. need 
the principle of nurture quite as much as 
the principle of justice. Justice sees to 
the return of his deed upon the doer. Nur- 
ture ignores the deed of the individual and 
considers his ideal possibility of perfee- 
tion. ‘The State, as formed by and through 
the masculine side of society, approaches 
the ideal of justice, but is defective on the 
side of nurture. It is making progress 
toward a conviction of the necessity of 
nurture as a civil function, and has there- 
fore established public education, State 
charities, reform schools, and had encour- 
aged private efforts toward the reform of 
criminals. Mere justice looks only on the 
overt act of the criminal. Nurture stud- 
ies the production of the criminal classes 
and devises means for their removal. 

It grows clearer and clearer to students 
of social science that it is a waste of labor 
and an outrage to humanity to punish the 
criminal while permitting the existence of 
conditions that will breed crime. Mere 
justice is a Sisyphus rolling its burden to 
the summit only to see it again at the bot- 
tom and its labor to be repeated. 

Justice cannot interfere with the indi- 
vidual freedom and destroy the condition 
of the genesis of crime; it must wait for 
the overt act. Nurture performs its func- 
tions, not in destroying individual free- 
dom, but in nursing immature will power 
into completeness. It can reform, and at 
the same time increase, the personal free- 
dom. 

THE PUNITIVE AND PREVENTIVE FUNC- 
TIONS. 

The participation of woman as an active 
influence in the affairs of government is a 
present necessity, growing more and more 
imperative every day by reason of this tran- 
sition of the governmental power from pu- 
nitive functions to the preventive function. 
Woman's advice and aid in the administra- 
tion of this function are demanded as a ne- 
cessity. 

Just as woman in literature, both as au- 
thoress and audience, has effected a radi- 
‘al reform, an elimination of the obscurity 
and harshness from literature and art, so 
woman in the State will avail to eliminate 
the rigors of law and much of the corrup- 
tion in politics that now prevails. 

The necessities of the republican form 
of government force upon the attention of 
all the importance of providing for the 
lowest stratum of society. A government 
of the average is unpleasant for the high- 
est strata of society, and can be elevated 
by elevating the lowest strata. Each Re- 
publican is his brother's keeper. ‘The re- 
publican principle demands nurture, there- 
fore, as a principle co-ordinate with jus- 
tice, and this, it seems to me, is the funda- 
mental reason that will prevail in the adop- 
tion of woman suffrage, not only in Amer- 
ica but in Europe. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Harris’s re- 
marks, a number of questions were asked 
him by the ladies, and he explained more 
fully some points in his general address. 


MASCULINE WOMEN, 





Under the above heading, Harper’s Ba- 
zar, Which contains many excellent arti- 
cles on the woman question, says: 


A famous divine lately deplored the en- 
larging opportunities of education offered 
to women as tending to make them mascu- 
line. The finest charm of woman, he 
thought, would have departed with her 
ability to ‘dispense with the protecting 
and sustaining care of man.” ‘This state- 
ment seems to mean, if it mean anything, 
that the woman who can earn her own 
livelihood is less womanly than her sister 
who can not. 

Those distinctively masculine qualities 
which enable man to exercise his “pro- 
tecting and sustaining care” over woman, 
and which, by inference, are undesirable 
for her, are courage. energy, ambition, 
perseverance, industry, probity, and that 
capacity to adapt means to ends which 
results from good business training. But 
what one of these attributes is woman 
more charming without? Is courage an 
unfeminine possession? In a crowded 
mountain hotel, last summer, we knew a 
young lady to sit up all night, faint with 
terror, because she had seen a house spider 
run across her bed, and dared not search 
for the intruder. Another very pretty 
girl refused to take a single walk, while 
the forests were in their fullest splendor, 
because vague rumors of a small garter- 
snake having been seen a mile or two 
away peopled the wood with monsters. 
In all casualties by land or sea, more 
women perish proportionately than men, 
not so much by reason of their physical 
weakness as of their cowardice and lack of 
self-control. But was Grace Darling ever 
called unfeminine, or Catharine Douglas, 
or Lucy Hutchinson? Is Elfrida of the 
blue eyes ever more charming or maiden- 





ly modest than when, by her brave self- 
possession, she saves her lover from an 
awful death? If our girls are to skate, 
swim, row, ride, travel, as boys do, they 
must learn to face danger as boys do, and 
fortunately the practice teaches them. 

Nor are the masculine qualities which 
command business success to be deprecat- 
ed in daughters more than in sons. The 
girls who, every year, without training 
and without experience, are suddenly call- 
ed on to earn their own bread; the widows 
left destitute, or too ignorant of aftairs to 
secure or administer wisely the residue of 
property fairly theirs, and incapable of 
earning more; the uninteresting elderly 
woman without kindred to bestow the re- 
luctant hospitality due the ‘‘poor relation,” 
without the gift of making friends, or the 
skill to make a fortune—it is the voice of 
these which pronounces the cultivation of 
those masculine qualities whose precipi- 
tate, so to speak, is a clear common-sense 
and aptitude for business, to be the most 
obvious “right” for which women should 
plead. 

The history of two families in an outly- 
ing suburb might point the moral and 
adorn the tale. In the first, within the 
brief space of two years, the mother and 
three daughters were widowed. All of 
them were believed to be left in comfort- 
able circumstances, and they had the habits 
of the rich. But they were credulous, un- 
worldly creatures, of the ideal feminine 
type which depends on the “‘protecting and 
sustaining care of man.” When their af- 
fairs were settled, not a dollar remained to 
them. For months these delicately bred 
and sensitive women suffered pinching 
poverty while seeking employment. When 
found, it proved a drudgery, exacting and 
ill paid, because they possessed neither ca- 
pacity nor skill to command high . wages. 
And they work, day after day, in a dull 
submission, hopeless of anything better, 
because incapable of anything better, for 
the mere material needs of life. 

The other household consists of two 
young women, with their widowed broth- 
er and his son. They have never been rich, 
but, as their only fortune, their parents 
gave them an education fitted to develop 
whatever powers they might possess. The 
brother is a hard-working journalist. One 
of the sisters is a successful teacher. ‘The 
other instructs in embroidery, decorative 
painting, and—fine cookery. Both are de- 
voted art students, hoping one day to ex- 
cel in painting, and patiently biding their 
time. ‘The three together have bought a 
charming house, not costly, but beautiful, 
as only womanly ingenuity and artistic 
skill can make it, and radiant with the light 
of home. ‘The girls have thought it fair to 
pay from their earnings rather more than 
the man, the expensive education of their 
nephew making a heavy demand on his 
father’s slender purse. They manage the 
house, keep the accounts, do the market- 
ing, make their own dresses (which are ex- 
tremely pretty), buy every article requir- 
ed by the whole family, and twice travel 
eight miles daily to and from their work. 
With these occupations, they find time to 
exercise a constant hospitality as simple as 
itis gracious. No women could be more 
attractive than these lovely. refined, intel- 
ligent, and cultivated sisters. Yet the 
masculine qualities which command sue- 
cess have been developed to the utmost in 
them, and they have never since their child- 
hood depended for a single need or com- 
fort on the protecting and sustaining care 
of man. If they marry, they will make 
such noble, self-respecting wives and 
mothers as poets dream of. If they do not, 
their lives, happy, rich and fruitful, are in 
their own hands. 

It is an old plea this, that our girls should 
be made independent, many-sided, and suf- 
ficient to themselves. But every year 
there is a harder necessity behindit. And 
those parents are most loving and most 

just who seek less to protect their darling 
daughters from adversity than to arm them 
against adversity when it befalls. 
-+oo -- 


TWO NOBLE BOSTON WOMEN. 





The progress made by women during 
the last ten or fifteen years in England 
and America has been very great. In 
many respects our neighbors of the States 
have made more extensive and rapid prog- 
ress than others. We hear of wealthy, 
cultivated women in Boston, New York, 
and other cities of the Union, devoting 
time, money and personal labor to the ad- 
vancement of education, morality and re- 
ligion, to the relief of the cast down, the 
“beaten ones” in life’s battle, and the tend- 
ing of the sick and afflicted. Among many 
noble examples of this kind who have 
come to the front during the last few years, 
two appear pre-eminently worthy. One 
is Mrs. Quiney Shaw, of Boston, daughter 
of the late Professor Agassiz, who, as we 
read in the Home Journal, and know from 
private sources, spends yearly more than 
$50.000 in supporting schools, kindergar- 
tens, nurseries for children of the poor, 
and other benevolent institutions. This 
accomplished Christian lady does not mere- 
ly thus devote a large yearly income to 
these objects, but personally superintends 
and watches the good work. Daily she 
may be seen in her unpretentious one- 
horse brougham, passing through some of 
the poorest parts of Boston to inspect her 
schools, and cheer and advise her manag- 
ers and teachers, paid by herself. The 
other lady—Miss Ellen F. Mason, recently 
known as the author of two exeellent 
translations of Plato—is also setting a 
noble example to ladies of high position 
and fortune, without renouncing any of 
the duties incident to her position as a 
member of one of Boston’s oldest and 
most honored families. Miss Mason de- 
voted six years of her life to the study of 








the classics. She and a sister are devot- 
ing a large portion of their means and per- 
sonal superintendence to the advancement 
of education, the assistance of poor stu- 
dents, and the helping of distressed per- 
sons to help themselves. When Plato's 
philosophy is united with such practical 
and beneficent work as this, it wins from 
us a love and admiration we should never 
have given to the old Greek philosopher 
alone.— The Week, Toronto. ‘ 
a 

A WIFE-MURDERER. 


Louis Altenbaugh, under the most de- 
liberate and inhuman circumstances, killed 
his wife in Toledo, in 1878. Thejury which 
triedhim, contrary to law and evidence con- 
victed him only of man-slaughter. Judge 
Rouse, respecting the sense of the law-abid- 
ing people of Toledo, gave Altenbaugh the 
full extent of the law, twenty years’ im- 
prisonment. Having served five or six 
years of this time, 300 citizens of Tifin are 
now reported to be demanding his pardon 
of Governor Hoadly. 

The Toledo Woman Suffrage Association 
called a special meeting, and gave expres- 
sion to their view of the case, in the fol- 
lowing plain-spoken and forcible resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved, That this Association hereby enters 
its solemn protest against the pardon otf said Al- 
tenbaugh for the following reasons. That he took 
human life in a deliberate and cold-blooded man- 
ner; that the only defense offered was tha: his 
wife was unchaste; that evidence showed that he 
knew her character when he offered her marriage ; 
that in every respect he was as guilty of unchasti- 
ty as she; that he lived from the fruit of her de- 
graded occupation ; that he abused her, and when 
she refused tosupport him, he killed her; that in 
view of the stupendous legal difficulties which ob- 
struct the conviction and punishment of murder- 
ers, the enormous expense entailed upon law-abid- 
ing tax-payers by their trials, and the insecurity 
resulting to society from their acquittal, we earn- 
estly protest against the pardon ot Louis Alten- 
baugh, believing that during the short time which 
bas elapsed since the crime was committed, it bas 
been impossible to reform so diseased @ moral na- 
ture as his. 

Resolved, That this Association, composed of 
women, Many of whom are wives and mothers, 
protest against the alleged reasons for which the 
pardon is asked, viz.: ‘That it would bring re- 
lief to a broken-hearted mother and remove dis- 
grace from the family-name.’’ In expressing its 
united sympathy to the afflicted mother of Aiten- 
baugh, as well as the mother of his victim, it be- 
lieves pardon can not change the result of the 
past, and that the peace, welfare and s: fety of so- 
ciety precede maternal love and individual senti- 
m: nt regarding wa Kay net and therefore it 
earnesily petitions His Excellency, Governor 
Hoadly, to withhold the pardon ot this her mor- 
ally diseased son, Louis Altenbaugh. 


The ease with which crimes against 
women are pardoned, and the frequency of 
cases where a sentence can not be secured 
even in aggravated cases like that of Em- 
ma Bond, should make women see their 
need of the power which the ballot gives. 

s. 
——o—$$————— 
SINGLE WOMEN. 


The Rutland (Vt.) Herald and Globe 
criticises Mgr. Capel’s dictum, ‘*My views 
on the marriage tie are, briefly, that wom- 
en were made by God Alinighty to be 
either married or to become nuns, and that 
there is no such state as old maid recog- 
nizable. My advice to all young women 
is to accept marriage proposals instead of 
rejecting them.” 

The Herald and Globe says: 


° 

The truth is, as every observant man 
knows, that one-half the best philanthrop- 
ic work of the world is wrought by single 
women. Go into any country town in 
Vermont, and among the very best, most 
efficient, most upright and most useful 
women for every good work are, women, 
whom Capel rather coarsely calls ‘old 
maids,” and who he thinks have no mis- 
sion outside of marriage save a nunnery. 
Some distinguished American statesman 
once said that the Presidéncy of the United 
States was an office neither to be meanly 
secured by intrigue nor declined when 
honorably offered for acceptance. It is 
something so with marriage; if it comes 
in worthy and acceptable form, it is well; 
but if it does not come in that shape, it is 
something to be rejected, and it is an in- 
sult to any good and sensible woman to 
tell her that if she does not elect to marry, 
she has no worthy or decent mission out- 
side of a nunnery. There is always a 
worthy mission for every worthy and effi- 
cient person in this world; so long as 
wretchedness, want, vice, ignorance, in- 
justice, intemperance and crime dance, like 
howling dervishes, mockingly before the 
slow-advancing columns of Christian civi- 
lization, just so long there is plenty of 
work for single men and single women 
with a purpose, to do, either as humble 
workers, or as eloquent and upright teach- 
ers and preachers. 


tin 


HUMOROUS. 








“But,” said the serenaded man, ‘‘I must 
go out and make a speech. Something 
must be done to stop the playing of that 
band.”—Boston Post. 


The oldest editor in Penbsylvania is 
ninety-one years of age. He attributes 
his long life to having always kept by him 
the largest waste-basket he could procure. 


“I hear,” said Alpha to Omega, “that 
your property is in the hands of the sher- 
iff.” ‘*Worse than that,” replied Omega, 
gloomily; ‘ta water pipe burst this morn- 
ing, and the house is in the hands of the 
plumber.”—Norristown Herald. 


. “What influence has the moon upon the 
tide?’ asked the professor. ‘The class 
wag replied that he didn’t know exactly 





what influence it had upon the tied, but 
that it had a tendency to make the untied 
awful spoony.— Burlington Free Press. 


“Was Early Man a Savage?’ asks a 
magazine writer. That depends. If the 
early man was dressing to catch the 4 A, 
M. train, and his collar button fell behind 
the bureau, the probabilities are that he 
Was as savage as they make ’em.—Norris- 
town Herald, 


A certain member of the Detroit munic- 
ipal government is the possessor of a splen- 
did growth of beard and long drooping 
moustaches. Recently he dined away from 
home, and at the table sat one of those 
infants you have all read about After 
staring for some time in open astonishment 
at the guest, the interesting youth roared 
out at the top of his voice: **Ma! ma! he 
has got a mouth; I saw him put a cracker 
in it!"—Detroit Journal. 

A writer in a juvenile magazine gathered 
a number of dictionary words as defined 
by certain small people, of which the fol- 
lowing seem to be genuine: ‘*Dust—Mud 
with the juice squeezed out. Fan—A thing 
to brush warm off with. [ce—Water that 
staid out in the cold and went to sleep, 
Monkey—A very smf&ll boy with a tail. 
Pig—A hog's little boy. Salt—What makes 
your potatoes taste bad when you don’t 
put any on. Snoring—Letting off sleep. 
Wakefulness—Eyes all the time coming 
unbuttoned.” 


PROBABLY NEVER. 


In the history of proprietary medicines has 
any article met success at home equal to that 
which has been poured upon Hoop’s SARSA- 
PARILLA. Why, such has been the success 
of this article, that nearly every family in 
whole neighborhoods have been taking it at 
the same time. Every week brings new evi- 
dence of the wonderful curative properties of 


this medicine. 
Best Remedies 


Hood's 
Sarsaparilla si 


such proportion 
as to derive their greatest medicinal effects 
with the least disturbance to the whole sys- 
tem. In fact this preparation is so well bal- 
anced in its action upon the alimentary 
canal, the liver, the kidneys, the stomach, 
the bowels and the circulation of the blood, 
that it brings about a healthy action of the 
entire human organism, that can hardly be 
credited by those who have not seen the re- 
markable results that have followed its use. 
If the Sarsaparilla does not prove sufficient- 


ly laxative, take afew doses of Hoop’s Vrea- 
ETABLE PILus._ It is well in all cases of 
biliousness to take these pills in connection 
with the Sarsaparil!a for the first ten days. 
That dull, sleepy, sick feeling can be wholl 

overcome by the use of these remedies. Will 
you give them a trial and be yourself again? 








Combines the 


An ex-alderman of this city says of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, “Itis the strongest Sarsapa- 
rilla I ever saw.” 

Each dollar bottle contains one hundred 
(averages) doses. Sold by all druggists. 

Price one dollar, or six for five dollars, 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla, prepared only by C. 
I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


te Use Hoonp’s TooTru-PowpDeEn. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York 
And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 


ARTIST MATERIALS 


AND FRAMINC. 


OLD FRAMES REGILT, OLD PAINT- 
INGS and ENGRAVINGS RESTORED. 
Articles for Decorating in Great Variety. 
VALENTINES AND EASTER CARDS. 


JAMES SCALES, 
44 BROMFIELD STREET. 


BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, 


158% TREMONT STREET, 


Open daily from 9 A. M. to6 P.M. Demonstration 
Lectures WEDNESDAY, at 10 A. M., and THURS- 
DAY, at 2.30 P. M. 

Circulars of the School and Programmes of Dem- 
onstration Lectures sent on application to the School. 


DRESS A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place 
REFORM 


FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


WINE cE 
WILD CHERRY 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 
N Patterns for Kensington, Ara- 
sene, and all other Embroidery. 
10 full size working patterns, including Scollops, Braiding, 
and Kensington Strips for underwear and dress trirxming, 
atterns for Clocking Stockings. Sprays of Flowers. Borders, 
orners, &c., for Table and Piano Covers, Lam uins, 
Chair Backs, &c., also your own Initials for Handkere lefs, 
Hat-bands, &c., with Powder, and instructions, sed! 
t-paid for 60 cents—Can be used a hundred times. 
Book ot 100 Designs fur Embroidery, Braiding, ete., 25 cts. 
Our Book ** Manual of Needlework,’ 100 Pages is a com- 
plete instructor in all branches of Embroidery, Knitting, 
Crocheting, Lace Making, Rug Making, &c., 35 cents; Four 
per Ss 1.00. All the above for e le Address 

Patten Pub. Co, 47 Barclay Street, New York 














Boston. Mass. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ILLINOIS. 


The Henry County Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation held its second annual meeting 
at Geneseo, at the Unitarian Church, March 
13 and 14, 1884. 

The Convention was opened on Thurs- 
day evening by an address by Rev. C. C. 
Harrah, of Galva, who took for his sub- 
ject “Jesus the Emancipator of Woman.” 
The lecture was full of truth, earnestness, 
and enthusiasin, a fitting prelude to the 
discussion to follow. 

The proceedings are reported in full in 
the Galva News, by the secretary pro tem., 
Mrs. Flora Candee. 


Nearly thirty delegates were present, 
representing four suffrage societies in Hen- 
ry County and two in Rock Island Coun- 


ty. 

Mrs. M. E. Holmes, of Galva, President 
of the Henry County Association, was in 
the chair, and inspired all with her pleas- 
ant and intelligent face and hopeful words. 
Her prompt, business-like and yet pleasing 
address make her an excellent presiding 
officer. 

Mrs. L. M. Yoeum led in devotional ex- 
ercises. 

The Secretary, Mr. E. E. Egan, not be- 
ing present, Mrs. F. N. Candee, of Mo- 
line, was appointed Secretary pro tem. 

Rev. M. J. Miller gave an address of 
welcome. He said it is as much woman’s 
duty to know that laws are good as it is 
man’s duty. She cannot be ignorant of the 
things which speed the enlightenment and 
prosperity of a nation, and at the same time 
fulfil her womanly mission. In the use of 
the governing power, she could not make 
more mistakes than man has done. If pol- 
itics are corrupt, it is he who has made 
them corrupt. Could she not drop a bal- 
lot as easily as she daily drops a letter into 
the post-oftice? : 

Miss Lyda Buck said that the desire for 
the ballot is not a selfish one; it concerns 
the welfare of all. Women cannot say, 
‘*We have all the rights we want,” without 
saying virtually, **Am I my brother’s keep- 

yr? 


Mrs. Holmes spoke of a plan of work 
for the coming year. Work is what we 
want. We came here for business—for 
discussion—for plans to further our cause. 
The equal suffrage reform is not antago- 
nistic to men. Some of them are our best 
helpers. To work we need courage, the 
courage of Wendell Phillips. and of his in- 
valid wife, who was, notwithstanding her 
physical helplessness, his constant inspi- 
ration. She said to women, *‘Be womanly 
in doing your work—but do it.” 

She appointed the following as a com- 
mittee on plan of work in the county: 

Mr. Edmund Buck, of Cambridge; Mrs. 
H. T. Miller, of Geneseo; Rev. A. K. Tul- 
lis, of Geneseo; Miss Sallie Miles, of 
Kewanee; Miss Julia Olds, of Galva. 

Committee on Nominations—Mrs. E. A. 
Lippincott, of Orion; Mrs. M. J. Smith, of 
Geneseo. 

Committee on Resolutions—Mrs. H. T. 
Miller, of Geneseo; Mrs. L. M. Yocum, of 
Galva; Mrs. Flora N. Candee, of Moline. 

Mrs. Ella McHose, in her essay, ‘Why 
do we Want the Ballot?” said it is for the 
same reason that men want it. It is not 
on the grounds of larger brain, or greater 
mental capacity of either man or woman, 
but of equal rights. Man is called woman’s 
protector, but she needs the means of self- 
protection. Man cannot represent woman 
at the polls any more than one man can 
represent another. It is not the mere cast- 
ing of the ballot we want, but the benefit 
that will accrue to us from this expression. 

The Committee on Nominations reported 
as follows—For President, Mrs. M. E. 
Holmes; for Secretary, Miss Louie Yo- 
cum; for Treasurer, Miss Sallie Miles; for 
Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Sarah E. Jennings, 
of Burns; Miss Ella Hill, of Geneseo; 


Miss Lyda Buck, of Cambridge; Mrs. 
Carrie Dyson, of Woodhull; Mrs. E. E. 


Fitch, of Galva; Miss Hale, of Kewanee; 
Mrs. Ella MeHose, of Orion; Miss Sarah 
Henry, of Cornwall; Mrs. Heaps, of An- 
nawan; Mrs. John Nowers, of Atkinson; 
Mrs. ‘Thomas Lony, of Lynn Centre. 

Mrs. Miller moved a change in the name 
of the county association from Woman 
Suffrage to Equal Suffrage. She said Wom- 
an Suffrage is not Equal Suffrage, but often 
a restricted suffrage. After a brief discus- 
sion, the motion was carried. 

Miss Olds gave a resumé of the legisla- 
tive proceedings in regard to woman suf- 
frage in the past, and noted the advances 
made in the recognition of the rights of 
women. In giving us the ballot, the Ter- 
ritories lead the States. Wyoming, Wash- 
ington and Utah have granted it. 

An original poem was read by Mrs. 
Flora N. Candee, of Moline, entitled ‘*The 
Coming Woman.” Miss Emma M. Chapin, 
of Geneseo, read an essay which she called 
“A Lesson From the ‘Fables.’” Mrs. H. 
T. Miller gave her experience in temper- 
ance work, which showed her how power- 
less are women in reform without the bal- 
lot. A number of persons responded by ¢ 
few words. The committee on plan of 
work reported 

1. That the county be organized by 
townships by the ex. committee and the 
vice-president. 

2. For suffrage literature we recommend 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, Our Herald; for 
books, ‘History of Woman Suffrage,” by 
Mrs. Stanton and Susan B. Anthony, and 
“What Shall we do with Our Daughters?” 
by Mrs. Livermore. 

3. How to work where there is no suf- 
frage organization. Distribute suffrage 
leaflets and do personal work by giving 
away to all that will read, suffrage papers, 
after you have read them. 

4. Educate the children. Let the home 
influence be in that direction. 

5. What each woman can do. ‘Take 
hold, hold on, never let go. 

6. The duty of courage. Act up to our 
convictions, and get conviction by inform- 
ing. ourselves on the subject. 

riday evening there was a beautiful 
Oration by Lucy Baird; an earnest address 
by Edmund Buck; an essay by Miss Louie 





Yocum which, for culture, sound argu- 
ment, and grace of delivery could not be 
excelled. and a fine original poem by Mrs. 
Julia Mills Dunn, interspersed with good 
music. Altogether this was a very suc- 
cessful and enthusiastic Convention, large- 
ly attended and calculated to do much 
good and hasten the day of equal suffrage. 
F.Lora N. CANDEE, 
Sec. pro tem. 
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A LIVING QUESTION. 





The question of woman suffrage is evi- 
dently a living question, and will not 
“down” at any man’s bidding. Massa- 
chusetts has been discussing it in the 
House, where a bill giving women, in mu- 
nicipal elections, the political rights and 
privileges which now belong to men—a 
right already accorded to unmarricd wom- 
en in England—was defeated by a vote of 
50 yeas tol44 nays. The majority against 
it this year is materially larger than last 
year, and, according to the Boston Jour- 
nal, very much larger than in 1867, when 
the question was first presented and the 
House voted against the extension of the 
suffrage by 67 to 44. The Republican neg- 
ative votes were a little more than three 
to one, the Democratic negative votes a 
little more than two to one, in opposition 
to the measure. ‘The question is also un- 
der discussion in the Iowa Legislature, 
with the reported indications, at the time 
of our writing, that it will pass by a small 
majority. Much more significant in its in- 
fluence on woman's future position in so- 
ciety than any extension of the suffrage, is 
the action of the University of Oxford, 
England, which has formally admitted 
women to the examinations, and, as a con- 
sequence, to a right to compete for Univer- 
sity honors. The London Times notes the 
curious fact that this advance is really a 
recurrence to the traditions of the past, 
for the University of Oxford itself was 
founded by nunneries, has lived for ages 
on their spoils, and now only tardily gives 
back to woman what, by the Reformation, 
was taken from her.—Christion Union. 
consncsiitdlitilatitinans 


CITIZENS BY MARRIAGE, 








The citizens of Groton, Mass., are much 
interested in the solution of the question 
whether the wife of a naturalized citizen 
is naturalized, and, on consulting author- 
ity, it has been decided that a woman un- 
der such circumstances is naturalized as 
well as her husband. This whole matter 
has been brought up in connection with 
the approaching town meeting, when two 
members of the school committee are to be 
chosen. One of the candidates for the po- 
sition is Miss Georgianna A. Boutwell, 
daughter of ex-Gov. Boutwell. She was 
elected by the selectmen and school com- 
mittee to fill the vacancy in the board 
caused by the resignation of Dr. D. R. 
Steere, and now her lady friends in Groton 
desire to re-elect her, but there is some op- 
position to the plan among the male vot- 
ers. At one time about 50 ladies in Groton 
voted for school committee. There are 
some 50 naturalized voters in the town, 
and the question referred to arose in con- 
nection with the rights to be enjoyed by 
their wives. 








——+- + 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE TO HELP IRELAND. 


At a meeting of the North End Branch 
of the Irish National League last week, 
the following officers were elected: Thos. 
McCullough, president; John Drynan, 
vice-president; James Hoy, fin. and rec. 
sec.; Mrs. John Drynan, Miss M. Hart, 
Mrs. Mary Butler, Miss Elizabeth Short, 
Miss L. J. Robinson, executive committee. 
This exceptional liberality of enlisting 
women in politics is an illustration of the 
statement of Sir Walter Scott: 


*“‘O woman! in our hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel, thou.” 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


MR. THOMPSON AND THE WASP. 


BY ALLAN FORMAN. 


‘*Buzz-z-z. buzz-7-z, buzz-z-z,"’ said the 
wasp, flying unpleasantly close to Mr. 
Thompson’s ear. ‘*Buzz, buzz. I believe 
that you are the same man that knocked 
down my nest a day or two ago. Buzz, 
buzz-z-z," and the wasp made a vicious 
dash at Mr. Thompson’s nose. Poor Mr. 
Thompson did not understand him, so he 
was unable to deny the charge. 

Presently the wasp seemed tired of an- 
noying him, and flew away. Mr. Thomp- 
son had finished reading his newspaper, 
and was musing in a half-drowsy fashion 
when it returned. This time it seated it- 
self upon the arm of Mr. Thompson’s chair. 

‘Well, what are you after now?” Mr. 
Thompson murmured, as he watched the 
insect swaying its slender body up and 
down as if getting its stinger ready for ac- 
tion. 

‘**Are you the man that knocked my house 
down?” 

“T?” repeated Mr. Thompson,in surprise. 
“No; why, I—I didn't know you had a 
house.” 





“IT had one almost finished, and some 
one knocked it down, and now it is so dry 
that it is almost impossible to get mud to 
build another,” replied the wasp. 

“That is too bad,” said Mr. ‘Thompson. 
“Where is it?” 

“Over in the shed. Come and see it,” 
answered the wasp. 

Mr. Thompson says that he don’t know 
how it was done, but he suddenly found 
himself sitting on the other arm of the 
chair, looking first at himself, then at his 
new friend, and trying to make out which 
was Mr. Thompson and which was the 
wasp. 

‘*Wait for a moment until you get used 
to it,” said the wasp, good-naturedly. 

“T will,” replied Mr. Thompson. “In 
the meantime, may I inquire your name?” 

‘Well, it’s hard to say. Some say that 
I belong to the family of Eumenidz, but 
the great Linnzus says that both I and my 
cousin Hornet belong to the family Yespi- 
dz. However, I notice that you men us- 
ually refer to me as ‘that horrid wasp,’ so 
I have taken that name, and call myself 
Mr. H. Wasp, at your service.” 

‘“*Where did you come from?’ pursued 
Mr. Thompson. 

“IT don’t know. I guess we’ve always 
been here. The Indians have a legend that 
when the world was created the good 
spirit and the evil spirit divided control of 
the animals. ‘They got along well until 
they came to the bumble-bees. Both want- 
ed them. Finally they agreed to divide, 
and the good spirit took his share, and 
made honey-bees of them, while the evil 
spirit took his, and changed them into 
wasps; a few who were away from their 
nests remained bumble-bees.” 

“I don’t believe that story,” said Mr. 
Thompson, who detested anything that he 
thought wasn’t true. ‘ 

‘*Neither do I,” answered Mr. Wasp. 
‘*But come on, and I'll show you how we 
build our houses.” 

They rose lightly from the chair, and 
flew side by side toward the shed where 
Mr. Wasp said his house was situated. On 
their way they paused for a moment at the 
pump, where Mr. Thompson saw a num- 

ber of wasps industriously at work gather- 
ing mud out of which to build their houses. 
Each wasp was engaged in selecting the 
softest and most clayey portions of the 
mud, carefully avoiding the bits of gravel, 
which now appeared to Mr. Thompson to 
be the size of cobble-stones. After watch- 
ing them for a few moments, they contin- 
ued their journey to the shed, where, un- 
der the roof, Mr. Thompson saw a number 
of patches of mud, which looked as if the 
children might have thrown them there. 
Mr. Wasp alighted near one, and Mr. 
Thompson followed his example. 

“Were,” said Mr. Wasp, “is my house. 
You see it is hardly completed. Three 
cells are done; there are two more to fin- 
ish yet. My wife is at work upon them 
now. She has just gone off to get a spider 
or a fly to put in this cell before laying an 
egg and walling it up.” 

‘*A spider or a fly ?” queried Mr. Thomp- 
son. 

‘“*Yes,” answered Mr. Wasp. ‘*We make 
these houses not for ourselves, but for our 
children. ‘There are from two to six cells 
in each house, about half aninch long, and 
as large around as a lead-pencil. In one 
end of each we put two or three spiders or 
flies, which we sting so as not to kill, but 
only to stupefy them; then the egg is laid 
and the cell is walled up. After a time the 
egg hatches, and a white grub or larva 
mikes its appearanee. The grub lives up- 
on the flies and bugs which we have stored 
up for its food until its wings begin to 
sprout, when it eats its way out of the 
house as a perfect wasp.” 

Just at this moment Mrs. Wasp made her 
appearance, with an immense blue-bottle 
in her arms, almost as large as herself. 
This she rolled into a ball, and placed care- 
fully in the further end of the unfinished 
tube. 

‘Do you all live in this way?” asked Mr. 
Thompson. 

“Oh no,” replied Mr. Wasp. ‘Some of 
us live in holes in the ground, and some 
build houses for our young out of the same 
material that hornets use in making their 
nests.” 

‘*What is that? inquired Mr. Thompson. 

‘*Paper, sir, paper—and made from wood 
pulp, too.” replied Mr. Wasp. ‘You men 
thought that you had made a great discov- 
ery when you invented a method of manu- 
facturing paper from wood pulp. The hor- 
nets have been doing the same thing since 
the beginning. But I must get to work, 
for my house is not nearly finished. I’m 
sure you will excuse me.” 

“Certainly,” replied Mr. Thompson, po- 
litely, preparing to return to his seat on 
the piazza. 

As he flew round the house, under the 
porch, he brushed close‘to two of the board- 
ers who were sitting there. 

‘*Here’s that horrid wasp,” said one, 
making a vigorous slap at him with his hat. 

‘*Shoo!”’ screamed the other. 

Mr. Thompson sank in his chair exhaust- 
ed. At the same moment he heard a voice 
behind him exclaim, 

“Why, Mr. Thompson, where have you 
been?” It was Miss Angelina. 

“Out in the shed, looking at the wasps’ 
nests.” replied Mr. Thompson, witha start. 

“Tf you mean where has he been for the 
past two hours, I can certify that he has 
not stirred from that chair,” said the young 
man who had just struck at him with his 
hat. 

‘As if [didn’t know where I have been !”’ 
sniffed Mr. Thompson, as he tramped into 
the house in high dudgeon. — Harper's 

Young People. 
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We feel that we are doing the public a favor in 
calling their attention particularly to Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. This is not a patent medicine, but a 
proprietary article, possessing real curative prop- 
erties, and its effects upon the Blood are very 
positive. Spring Debility, Biliousness, Dyspep- 
sia and all troubles caused by impure blood 
readily yield to this excellent medicine. We 
think those who give it a trial for that “out of 
sorts” feeling from which so many suffer and 
which is peculiar to this season, will be quite sat- 
isfied with the results. 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Z 





From the Nerve-giving Principles of the 
Ox-Brain and Wheat Germ, 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. — Restores 
the energy lost by nervousness, weakness or indiges 
tion; relieves lassitude and neuralgia; refresnes the 
nerves tired by worry, excitement or excessive sensi 
tiveness, and strengthens a failing memory. It aids 
wonderfully in the mental and bodily growth of in- 
fants and children, Under its use the teeth come 
easier, the bones grow better, the skin smoother, the 
brain acquires more readily and sleeps more sweetly. 
An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, and is peevish. It 
gives a more intellectual and happier childhood. Not 
a secret remedy; formula on every label. For sale by 


Druggists, or mail, $1. 
F. CROSBY CO., 
666 Gth Ave., New York. 
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Warner Bros. Celebrated Coraline Corsets 
are the acknowledged standard of Europe and 
America. 

The Flexible Kip (see cut) is especially 
adapted to those whose corsets break over the hip. 
The Health, Nursing, Coraline, Abdominal and 
Misses’ Corsets, are all popular styles, adapted to 
ladies of different forms. 

Price, from $1 up. For Salk BY LEADING 
MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE. Avoid all imitations, 
Be sure our name is on the box. 


WARNER BROS., 
353 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 





GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Mats, 
“oot Balls, ete. 


RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES, 
BOYS’ HEAVY AND LIGHT COATS, 
Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 

Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds, 


Ladies’ Garments made to order in any style, and 
all goods warranted, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 
RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Maresh & Co.'s, 


American College Song Book. 


A Collection of the Songs of 50 representative Amer- 
ican Colleges. One can hardly imagine Songs fresher 
and brighter than these, 200 in number, and all newly 
contributed by the colleges in question, including Vas- 
sar and Wellesley. There is an average of 4 songs from 
each college. VDrice 32 00, 

Also published, Carmina Collegensia, $300. Uni- 
versity Songs, $2 50, and Student's Life in Song, $1 50. 





Just Published. 
THE STUDENT’S HISTORY of MUSIC. 


BY DR. FREDERICK LOUIS RITTER. 


A book of great importance, giving a concise and 
interesting narrative of the progress of music during 
the last 2000 years, Price $2 50. 





Almost Ready. 
A new Sunday School Song Book of fine quality, by 
Emerson and Sherwin. Wait for it. 


CANTATAS AND OPERETTAS, 


More and more used, every year, enliven School Life, 
and furnish most valuable practice. 


Forest Jubilee Band, (40 cts.) new. Flower Festival 
on the Rhine, (45 cts.) Crown of Virtue, (60 cts.) 
Fairy Bridal, (50 cts.) New Flower Queen, (75 cts.) 
Hour in Fairy Land, (60 cts.) Little Bo Peep, (60 cts.) 
Three Little Kittens, (50 cts.) Quarrel Among Flow- 
ers (35 cts.) Spring Holiday, (60 cts.) School Festival, 
(20 ets.) and Cinderella, (50 ets.) are all lively and 
pretty Cantatas. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 

“The best of all books on woman’s duties,”’ says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paperbinding . . 


oe e OS 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COS 
NEW BOOKS. 


TO LEEWARD. 


A Novel by F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “Mr 
Isaacs,” etc. $125. 


A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, author of “My Win 
ter on the Nile,” “In the Levant,” etc. 12mo, $1 50. 
Not long since Mr. Warner spent many months in 
Europe, principally in the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean, and made an excursion into Africa, 
The experiences and observations of these months are 
depicted in this delightful book. 


AN AMBITIOUS WOMAN. 


A Novel by EDGaR FAWCETT, author of “A Gentle- 
man of Leisure,” etc. 12mo, $1 50. 

A brilliant story of current New York society, intro- 
ducing many fresh types of character. While appear- 
ing in the New York Sunday Tribune it attracted great 
interest and caused no little discussion. 


HISTORY OF PRUSSIA. 


TO THE ACCESSION OF FREDERIC THE GREAT. 
By HERBERT TUTTLE, Professor in Cornell Univer- 
sity, author of “German Political Leaders,” ete, 
Crown 8vo, $2 25. 

A work of sterling value and remarkable interest. It 
is not merely a history of Prussia’s sovereigns 
military operations, but of the poopie. of the develop- 
ment of its political, social, religious institutions; 
and both in its design and in its execution it will take 


rauk with the more important of modern historical 
works, 


EXCURSIONS OF AN EVOLU- 
TIONIST. 


By JOHN FISKE, author of “Cosmic Philosophy,” 
“Myths and Myth-Makers,” etc. 12mo, $200. 


The variety, importance, and masterly treatment of 
this book 


y 
the subjects discussed by Mr. Fiske, make s 


one of no ordinary value and interest, 


CHARACTERISTICS. 


es Rvss£.1, author of Library Notes.” 12mo, 


A book quite similar in general character to Mr. 
Russell's “Library Notes,” and embodying, in essays 
grouped under various titles, a rich and diversified 
harvest gatheredfrom many fields cf -iterature. 


TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. 


A Study. 12mo, $1 25. 


A scholarly, thoroughly excellent analytical study 
of the origin, significance, and method of Tennyson's 
most famous poem, and one of the most famous poems 
in modern literature, 


RIVERSIDE SHAKESPEARE. 


Six-volume edition. Edited by Ricnarp Grant 
Wuite. With Glossarial, Historical, and Explana- 
tory Notes. Printed frqm the same plates as the 
three-volume edition, but on larger and heavier pa- 
per, and tastefully bound. 8vo, cloth, $15 00 a set 
in box; half calf, $30 00. . 


By Jonn F. Genune. 


An exceedingly handsome and every way desirable 
edition of Shakespeare. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


NOTABLE BOOKS BY WOMEN. 


TWELVE MONTHS IN AN 
ENGLISH PRISON, 


By Mrs. SUSAN WILLIS FLETCHER. 
cloth, $1 50. 


The so-called “Fletcher Case” is herein unravelled 
The story of Mrs. Fletcher’s trial and conviction, of 
her prison experience at the Woman’s Prison, West- 
‘minster, England, of the marvellous spiritual phenom- 
ena, which she witnessed, but which thousands re- 
gard as impossible, is a story that will be read with 

profound interest. A more startling book has never 
een issued on this continent, 





12mo, 


“The book will be the sensation of the year.”— 
Boston Sunday Globe. 


“The book is an interesting revelation of Spiritual- 
ism and its possibilities..”.—Boston Budget. 


“The whole account of the prison life is well worth 
careful study. . . . Any philanthropist will find in 
these pages food for earnest reflection.”—Boston Ad 
vertiser. 


LIFE AT PUGET SOUND, 


With sketches of Travel in Washington Territory, 
British Columbia, Oregon and California, 1865-1881. 
By Mrs. CAROLINE C. LEIGHTON. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1 50. 


“In all my reading I have met only one mind so 
quick and true to observe as hers, and that was the 
mind of Charles Darwin. This book should stand 
side by side with the immortal narrative of his five 
years’ voyaging in the Beagle. Darwin’s knowledge 
she does not possess, though she is a woman well 
versed in the natural sciences, as also in the literature 
of alltimes. She has, however, all of Darwin’s clear- 
ness and certainty of vision, all his unconscious men- 
tal honesty, and something more than his graphic 
power of record. Mrs. Leighton gives us the poetry 
of things as well as the prose. On nearly every page 
of her book there is a picture so striking and so new 
that it only needs painting to be famous.”’—JameEs 
PARTON. 


“She has made a little book which has a winning 
charm.”"—New York Tribune. 





Nirs. LIVERMORE’S NEW BOOK: 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
DAUGHTERS ? 


Superfluous Women and Other Papers. 
MARY A. LIVERMORE. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


Among the subjects treated are “Changed Convie- 
tions of Woman’s Life,” ‘Physical Education,” “‘High- 
er Education,” ‘‘Need of Practical Training,” “Moral 
and Religious Training,” etc. 


By 


“The life-long interest which the writer has taken 
in all that relates to women gives a peculiar value to 
whatever she has to say or write on the subject.”— 
Christian at Work, N. Y. 


“Her book is one that should be read, and read 
thoughtfully and honestly.”— Chicago Standard. 


“A good book for mothers and elder daughters, 
says the Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis. 


“The follies of fashion, and the infringements upon 
all the laws of nature that tend to establish health and 
happiness, made by those who are votaries of the 
fickle goddess, are vividly displayed.”—Banner of 

ight. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or matled, postpaid, lo 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 








5 Park Street, Boston. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. — 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 
Management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Kegistered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 

rs are forwarded until an order Is received to 
Aiscontinue and until payment of all arrearages is 


ie. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subseriptions and to forward money for the ensu. 
ing year without waiting for a bill. 

receipt of the r is a sufficient receipt for the 
frst subscription. ne change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals. This change should be 
—, the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived, 





It is expected that the number of women 
voting for school committee in Boston will 
be decidedly increased this year, as many 
who have never voted have begun to show 
an interest. ‘The School Suffrage Associa- 
tion, by committee, proposes to be at the 
City Hall on the first day of May to assist 
women who will come for the first time 
there to give their names at the assessor's 
office. Let all who can, take this first good 
opportunity. 





a 
We learn from good authority that the 
opponents of woman suffrage have met 
and organized. They have fixed their head- 
quarters in Boston, and are exerting them- 
selves to form a branch in every town in 
the State, to work against equal political 
rights for women. ‘Their efforts will make 
discussion, and cause many people to think 
about woman suffrage who have never 
thought seriously about it before. The 
more fully the arguments on both sides 
are discussed, the more plainly the truth 
will come out, because ‘I'he tendency of 
thought is to work itself clear.” 
—?oo- 
This action on the part of our opponents 
proves that they do not really believe the 
woman suffrage agitation is dying out. 
Actions speak louder than words. If the 
movement is constantly ‘advancing back- 
ward,” why form an organization to drive 
it back? Why spend an ever-increasing 
amount of time, money and printer’s ink 
in fighting a dead issue? If it be true that 
the majority of women are immovably op- 
posed to woman suffrage, and that men 
will never grant it till the majority of 
women ask for it—two assertions which 
our opponents are never weary of making 
—why do they not settle down in calm se- 
curity with folded hands? If they were 
logical, they would do so. They have 
given abundant proof that they are not 
logical, but in this case they do not believe 
their own premises. 








>on: 
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The Probate Committee at the State 
House has reported the following bill in 
relation to the powers of married women 
in the disposal of their separate estates by 
will: 

Sec. 6 of chap. 147 of the Public Stat- 
utes, relating to the rights of a married 
woman to make her will, is hereby amend- 
ed as follows: A married woman deserted 
by, or living apart from, her husband for 
a justifiable cause, when the proper court 
having jurisdiction of the parties and the 
cause of action shall have entered a decree 
establishing the fact of such desertion by, 
or living apart from, her husband for jus- 
tifiable cause, may make a will in the same 
manner and with the same effect as if she 
were sole, and may by such will, without 
her husband’s written consent, dispose of 
all her real and personal estate acquired 
by her after the desertion or separation. 





~~ 





The spirit of the Iowa woman suffragists, 
men and women, expressed by letters and 
speeches from many of them in another 
column, is of the right kind. Do not fail 


* to read them. 





There was a great meeting of Scotch- 
women held in Edinburgh, March 22, to 
ask the full Parliamentary suffrage for 
women householders. The largest hall in 
the city, that of the United Presbyterian 
Synod, was crowded to the doors with 
women householders of all ranks and ages, 
and an overflow meeting was also held in 
the Presbytery Hall. The Viscountess Har- 
berton presided. With her onthe platform 
were seated a goodly number of distin- 
guished delegates. Letters and telegrams 
of sympathy were received, among others, 
from Miss Helen Taylor, Mrs. Lucas, Fran- 
ces Power Cobbe, Mrs. Ashton Dilke, Mrs. 
Fenwick Miller, Miss Miller, Mrs. Jose- 
phine E. Butler, Miss Lydia Becker, Mrs. 
Steinthal, and the daughters of John 
Bright and Richard Cobden. The meeting 
was orderly and enthusiastic throughout. 
The speeches breathe an earnestness which 
is like a fire in the bones, with a depth and 
strength of conviction worthy of the land 
of the Covenanters. Itis thrilling even to 
read these utterances of brave, thoughtful, 
religious women, gathered together to pro- 
test against a great wrong. The love of 
pure justice and the earnest desire for 
more power to do good are the key-notes 
of these really remarkable speeches. We 
shall give extracts from them next week. 
The meeting voted to memorialize Mr. 
Gladstone and both Houses of Parliament, 
and broke up after a session of three hours 


and a half, ending with the singing of 
“Scots wha hae.” The Edinburgh Daily 
Review, which ‘gives eight columns to the 
report of the proceedings, says, ‘‘No more 
imposing assemblage for a political object 
has been seen in Edinburgh.” 

We have received Senate Report 399 of 
the 48th Congress. It is a valuable pamph- 
let of 31 pages, containing the report which 
accompanied the recently submitted Six- 
teenth Amendment, with the arguments 





delivered before the Senate Judiciary Com-- 


mittee, Jan. 23, 1880, and those given be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Woman Suf- 
frage, March 7, 1884, by the committee of 
the National Woman Suffrage Association. 
vee 


In the woman suffrage debate at the 
State House, a month ago, Mr. Williams, 
of Foxboro’, read a letter from a lady liv- 
ing in Rawlins, Wyoming, giving an un- 
favorable account of woman suffrage there. 
After repeated urging, this much-talked- 
of letter has at last been published. It 
proves to be less bad than was expected. 
We shall give it in full next week. 

—— = oo 

“The Arguments Against Woman Suf- 
frage, by Mrs. Clara ‘I’. Leonard, Hon. Geo. 
G. Crocker, Francis Parkman, Esq., and 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, carefully exain- 
ined and completely refuted by D. P. Liv- 
ermore,” is the title of a pamphlet or ‘‘An- 
nual Review” just published. It ought to 
be widely read. “Wyoming and Massa- 
chusetts,”’ by the same clear reasoner, will 
be found on our eighth page. 

siccinasiechpeannapgildliiinctasiainen 


This week we publish, slightly abridged, 
Mrs. Mary B. Willard’s ‘‘Why the W. C. 
T. U. of Illinois Seeks the Ballot,” which 
is issued in full as a tract by the Illinois 


w.c. T. U. 
_—_e@2—__—_—_—__ 


‘*Women Needed in Government,” on our 
first page, by the distinguished educator, 
W. T. Harris, is a valuable contribution to 
the literature of reform. 
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Rev. Samuel W. Dike, discussing ‘*Some 
Aspects of the Divorce Question,” in the 
Princeton Review, says: ‘It is not reaction 
to the conceptions of the past that we need. 
Modern individualism does not seem so 
much a retrograde movement as a pushing 
out of human society in one form unduly 
beyond others. It is not, therefore, so 
much a thing to be rooted out or cut back 
as something to be corrected and strength- 
ened with its natural supports. It does 
not by any means follow, for instance, 
that the recovery, or, better, the growth 
of the family into its true place, means 
the relegation of woman to her old narrow 
life, nor the real repression of the individ- 
ual anywhere. . . . We must look for the 
remedy for individualism not in the re- 
pression of the individual, but rather in 
his growth through the family and society 
into a larger, better personality.” Dr. 
Dike does not take altogether the same 
view of the woman question that we do, 
as other passages in his article show; but 
the above is sound good sense. 


a> 
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The ‘*Mid-year Conference” of the As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Women 
(Woman’s Congress), held at Buffalo, N. 
Y., week before last, was a marked suc- 
cess. The conference is a meeting of offi- 
cers only, and this last was the largest one 
ever held. The territorial representation 
was general, and composed of women 
identified with high advancement in litera- 
ry, reform and philanthropic work. 


FOR THE SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT. 








The committee on suffrage of the United 
States Senate reported on the 28th ult.a 
joint resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution to be submitted to the 
Legislatures of the several States. The 
following is the article proposed to be in- 
corporated in the Constitution : 


Section 1. The right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on account of 
Sex. 

Section 2. Congress shall have power, by ap- 
propriate legislation, to enforce the provisions of 
this article. 

<meiiliadibiamnienntistiei 


AGAINST A SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., APRIL 8, 1884.—The 
House committee on the judiciary adopted 
Representative Maybury’s adverse report 
on the joint resolution proposing a consti- 
tutional amendment to give women the 
right of suffrage. 





—eo-o—— 
SUFFRAGE BILL IN NEW YORK. 


STATE COMMITTEE WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
PARTY. 
NEw YORK, APRIL 3, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

My suftrage bill is ordered into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole by the Assembly, 
over the heads of the Judiciary Committee, 
by a vote of 65 to 54. 

HAMILTON WILLCOX, 











Chairman State Ex. Com. 


APRIL 12, 1884. 








TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR WORK. 


The executive committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, at 
their last monthly meeting, in accordance 
with the vote of the State Society, report- 
ed a perfected plan for raising money to 
push the work in this State. Fifteen hun- 
dred dollars of the first instalment of $2.500 
is already pledged. in sums of fifty and one 
hundred dollars. It is expected that these 
larger sums will be multiplied by those 
who can give them, and an earnest entreaty 
is here made to every one who can do so to 
pledge the one hundred dollars as our cir- 
cular asks, and to send their names at once 
to Wm. I. Bowditch,No. 5 Park Street, who 
is treasurer of the fund. Not the less are 
smaller sums welcome and needed. The 
man, woman, or child who can spare a lit- 
tle should not let the day pass until a re- 
mittance is made to the treasurer of that 
little. 

As soon as $2,500 are collected, a gener- 
al agent will be employed, who will de- 
vote his time to combine and organize the 
suffrage sentiment which already exists, so 
that in union we may be strong. Postal- 
card receipts will be sent to every one who 
remits any amount. Those who send a 
dollar will receive a certificate of member- 
ship in the Society, and the name will be 
enrolled on our list of members. 

The trustees of this fund, it will be re- 
membered, are ex-Governor Wm. Claflin, 
Hon. Wm. I. Bowditch, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Lucy Stone, and Wm. Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Jr. ‘The work proposed will include 
lectures, conventions, literature, petitions, 
and whatever will help to establish a gov- 
ernment truly representative of the people. 

There should be a prompt and generous 
response from all suffragists in the State, 
that we may put our agent in the field and 
push our work. L. 8. 

; <oen as 


CIVIL RIGHTS IN CONNECTICUT. 


The Connecticut House of Representa- 
tives passed the following Civil Rights Bill, 
offered by a Democratic member from 
Bridgeport : 

‘Every person who subjects, or causes to 
be subjected, any person to deprivation of 
any rights, privileges or immunities secur- 
ed or protected by the constitution or laws 
of this State or of the United States on ac- 
count of such person being an alien, or by 
reason of his color or race, shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than $1000, or 
imprisonment not more than one year, or 
both.” 

But when the question came up to al- 
low women to vote for members of the 
school cominittee, it was voted down by a 
large majority. It was the law-makers 
themselves who voted down the rights of 
women,and consequently there was neither 
fine nor imprisonment proposed for these 
offenders against justice and equal rights. 

The women of Connecticut are placed by 
their legislators not only below men of all 
races, nations, and colors, but also below 
paupers. For it was voted by that body 
that any ‘‘male resident pauper” shall be 
entitled to vote on school questions. Thus 
do men make history, openly putting their 
own shame into it. 

But in these respects Connecticut is on a 
level with most of the other States, which 
degrade their women in the same way. A 
few have given school suffrage, it is true. 
But, even in that case, every man, from 
the male pauper up, has his vote on all 
questions, while the women who are min- 
isters, lawyers, graduates of colleges and 
college professors, superintendents of 
schools, wise mothers, good wives, and use- 
ful, self-supporting women, stand by to 
vote for school committee only, when that 
question comes up. The remonstrants and 


the majority of men like to have it so. 
L. 8. 
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WENDELL PHILLIPS MEMORIAL SERVICE. 


On Wednesday evening of this week, the 
colored people of Boston and Cambridge 
held a memorial servige for Wendell Phil- 
lips. The weather was most unpropitious ; 
rain and sleet and snow anda raw east 
wind kept many people away, who would 
otherwise have been present. But there 
was a good audience. The seats upon the 
platform were fully occupied by ladies and 
gentlemen, among whom were Mrs. Ednah 
D. Cheney, Revs. Cyrus A. Bartol and A. 
A. Miner, Mr. Julius C. Chapelle, Hon. 
John F. Andrew, Mr. Henry Parkman, 
Samuel E. Sewall, Frank J. Garrison, 
Louis Hayden, Col. T. W. Higginson, 
Senator A. E. Pillsbury, Elizur Wright, 
Theodore D. Weld, Samuel May, C. C. Cof- 
fin, George W. Lowther, and William I. 
Bowditch. At 8, the organist, Mr. Fred P. 
White, rendered a prelude, followed by an 
invocation by Rey. J. T. Jenifer, and the 
singing of ‘Come Unto Me,” by Miss Ade- 
laide G. Smith. Hon. George L. Ruffin 
then introduced the orator of the evening, 
saying that no other class of people can 
with greater propriety meet to pay a tribute 
to the memory of Wendell Phillips than 
the descendants and representatives of 
those for whose freedom he labored so 
long. 





‘ 
mothers. 





Mr. A. H. Grimke is an eloquent speak- 
er. He paid a just and fitting tribute to Mr. 
Phillips. It will no doubt be found in full 
in the Hub, of which Mr. Grimke is the 
editor. Among other things, he said: 

Mr. Phillips bore the wrongs of the col- 
ored race upon his conscience and nestled 
their woes in his heart, as a mother clasps 
to her bosom her first-born. He threw his 
unspeakable gifts upon the altar of lib- 
erty. ‘The white plume of his heroic spirit 
was ever on the edge of battle for the op- 
pressed. He gave all that he loved that 
we, colored fellow-citizens, might be free. 

A fine portrait of Mr. Phillips was on the 


platform, half hidden with ferns and lilies. 
L. 8. 
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THE LESSON OF CINCINNATI. 


The riot in Cincinnati was caused by the 
predominance of a floating population of 
voters, without family ties or home inter- 
ests. This element has carried the recent 
municipal elections of Cincinnati with the 
motto, ‘‘Free whiskey and no Sunday.” 
The city government has been wholly con- 
trolled by the saloon interest. The same 
is true more or less of all our cities. 

Evidently what is needed for municipal 
reform is a larger representation of the 
law-and-order element at the polls. Now 
the statistics of crime show that women 
are very much more law-abiding than men. 
Nine-tenths of all the convicts in our pris- 
ons and penitentiaries are men. So of the 
liquor traflic; out of 2,803 liquor licenses 
issued by the Boston police commissioners 
since May 1, 1883, only 154 were granted 
to women. ‘Twelve of these were for 
drug stores, showing only 140, or just five 
per cent. of the whole number of Boston 
liquor dealers are women, while ninety-five 
per cent. of them are men. So of pauper- 
ism; in spite of the inadequate wages paid 
to women, and the added care of children in 
many cases, there are fewer female pau- 
pers than male paupers, fewer female ya- 
grants than male vagrants, fewer female 
night-walkers than male night-walkers, 
fewer female drunkards than male drunk- 
ards. 

A majority of women are wives and 
It is.said that these would vote 
with their husbands. We rejoice to believe 
that this is true. Therefore municipal 
woman suffrage will double the influence 
of the home, in both parties, in the nomi- 
nation and choice of city officers, while it 
will diminish the power of the floating 
vote. And that is just what is needed,—a 
government of the people instead of the 
present government of rings of office-seek- 
ers. Give us a municipal government of 
men and women, by men and women, for 
men and women. Bishop Simpson has 
well said, ‘“The vices of great cities will 
never be controlled without the united 


suffrages of men and women.” 
H. B. B. 
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WOMAN’S PROGRESS IN INDUSTRY. 








The Englishwoman’s Review has prepared 
a table showing the number of women em- 
ployed in some of the chief industries in 
1871 and 1881 respectively, as shown by 
the census tables. The English census 
classifies as ‘persons engaged in the gen- 
eral or local government of the country” 
all persons employed in the postal and 
(government) telegraph service, prison- 
wardens, and superintendents, matrons of 
workhouses, etc. 








A} & 
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Persons engaged in the General - , 
or Local Government of the 
COUNTY .ccccescccccccccccccs 3,314 7,370 
Law Stationers.....+...seeeee0 51 100 
Painters and Artist Students... 2,939 18,353 
TeRehere ccccccoccccccscccesoss 94,239 123,995 
Photographers ..+eeeeeeeeeeees 694 1,309 
Booksellers and Publishers.... 1,077 1,438 
Printers occccccccceccsce eee 741 2,202 
Bookbinders.........+++ 7,557 10,592 
Commercial Clerks 1,755 6,078 
Furniture Makers and Dealers 9,827 11,869 
Tailoresses ...-...eeeeereeeee ° 38,021 52,980 
Milliners and Dressmakers.... 299,668 357,995 
Shirtmakers .....0-++.eeeeeees 80,038 81,865 
Hairdressers and Wigmakers. 1,240 768 
In Wool and Worsted........ 124,506 124,885 
Tee BIL . ccccccccccvcecceccosce 53,188 42,122 
In Cotton, Flax, and Lace.... 339,798 355,323 
Mixed materials, Textile...... 45,168 59,893, 
Jewelry and Precious Metals 3,786 6,010 
Domestic Servants in Inns or 
private families.........++++ 1,225,014 1,258,285 


The comparison is on the whole satisfac- 
tory, says the Review, because the chief 
items of increase are in the skilled and pre- 
sumably better paid employments. 











A. 8. B. 
— 
MASS, WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
MEMBERSHIPS. 
Mrs. 8. E. M. Kingsbury......ccesesse $1 00 


Mies E. F. Blacker.....cccccccccssccees 
Bushrod Morse .......+- ° 

Mrs. Lavinia D, Morse 
Mrs. Bessie Lockwood 
Mrs. Lucy H. Stowe... 








A MILLIONAIRE vs. A POOR WOMAN. 


John N. A. Griswold, of Newport, R. I., 
a New York millionaire, prominently iden- 
tified with the Chicago, Quincy & Burling- 
ton railroad, is the defendant in the Su- 
preme Court in a suit brought by Mary A. 
Murray, a poor woman, who rented a small 
store from him during the fashionable 
season of 1882. She carried on a dress- 
making business, and was unsuccessful in 





the enterprise. Mrs. Murray brought an 
action of trespass to recover damagés for 
the taking of her goods on an attachment, 
as she claims, illegally. ‘The jury returned 
a verdict for the plaintiff, but an appeal 
was taken. 





~— 
HON. GEO. B, LORING ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


At the Farmers’ Institute, in Salem, last 
week, Mrs. M. D. J. Gage, of Bradford, 
read an essay on ‘The Duties of Farmers.” 
The paper was listened to with great in- 
terest, and was a most valuabie one. The 
president of the Institute gracefully ac- 
knowledged the excellence of the essay, 
and introduced Hon. George B. Loring, 
who said, he “had been pleased with the 
essay. When the women vote, such voices 
will be heard in the nation as well as upon 
the farm. ... Plymouth Colony gave 
suffrage to the farmers. If their wives 
had been included, it would have been still 
better. Such women as Mrs. Gage, who 
has been doing to-day what I have long 
been trying to do,—saying something worth 
hearing,—ought to have the ballot.” 

We add that when all men, or a majority 
of them, will say that women ought to 


have the ballot, they will get it. 
L. 8. 
a , 


PROGRESS AMONG THE METHODISTS. 





At the Methodist General Conference 
held in Lynn last week, the lay-delegates 
were well represented, about a hundred of 
them assembling in the Boston St. Church 
at 10 o'clock. One delegate was a woman, 
Mrs. Phebe Stone Beeman, of West Brook- 
field, a niece of Mrs. Lucy Stone. This 
lady during the convention offered a reso- 
lution favoring the licensing of women fo 
preach, as follows: 

Resolved, That the ensuing general conference 
be and is hereby memorialized to make pro- 
vision for the licensing of women as exborters 
and preachers, and for their ordination when, as 
in the case of men. by the test of ‘‘gifts, grace and 
usefulness,” the church is satisfied that God has 
called them thereto. 

The resolution was briefly discussed, and 
the convention seemed quite enthusiastic 
in its favor. In the course of the proceed- 
ings, it was assumed that Christian work 
could not be pursued efficiently by women 
unordained, which was questioned by 
some. The Convention was well harmo- 
nized, however, and adjourned in the finest 
mood over the work done. 


++ 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEETING IN CAM- 
BRID 





In spite of the severe storm Wednesday 
evening of last week, a number of ladies 
and gentlemen met in the parlor of Mrs. C. 
D. Cobb, in Old Cambridge, where they 
had the pleasure of listening to remarks 
from Mrs. Ednah D.Cheney, and later from 
Col. T. W. Higginson. ‘The evening was 
devoted to a discussion of the objections to 
suffrage made by its opponents. Questions 
were asked by many present, which were 
answered by illustrations and anecdotes, 
making the evening entertaining as well as 
very instructive. P. 
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CORA SCOTT POND AT HAVERHILL. 


Editors Woman's Journal :— 

The hail was crowded with an intel- 
ligent audience to greet Miss Cora Scott 
Pond, of Boston, on the occasion of her 
second visit to Haverhill to speak on the 
rights and duties of women. 

The speaker was introduced by the sec- 
retary of the Haverhill W. 8S. C., Mrs. E. 
Haynes, and proceeded to discuss the late 
defeat of the Woman Suffrage Bill at the 
State House. She followed pretty closely 
in criticism the record of our local Repre- 
sentative and Senator, Flint and Bowley of 
the Legislature, and urged the friends of 
woman suffrage to use every honest means 
to unseat the opponents of woman suffrage 
by creating public sentiment against them. 

Miss Pond presented the moral aspect of 
the cause, urging consistency of action, 
without the sacrifice of any one principle 
to carry forward another. She spoke for 
about an hour in an earnest, spirited man- 
ner, and was listened to with close atten- 
tion. Then followed a discussion of the 
subject matter for three-quarters of an 
hour, participated in freely by both sexes, 
the speakers dwelling upon the need of 
unlimited suffrage in the hands of temper- 
ance women. 

Miss Pond, during the discussion. gave 
reminiscences of her experience at the 
polls last year in Ward 13, Boston, and 
urged the women of Haverhill to go to 
each precinct next year. ‘The ladies prom- 
ised that they would do so. 

The speaker said the women of Haver- 
hill were to be congratulated that they 
have the press on their side. The Daily 
Laborer says, “If there is one woman under 
the folds of the star-spangled banner who 
wants a voice in making the laws which 
she must obey, justice says she should 
have it.” The Gazette and the Bulletin are 
also exponents of the woman suffrage 
cause. 

A body of young women publicly and 
privately expressed their interest in this 
work to the speaker, and it is hoped that 
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the older suffragists will get their earnest 
hearts actively engaged with them. At 
9.30 o’clock, after two hours had been 
spent in this work, the audience showing 
no disposition to go, the time until 10 
o'clock was given to recitations and music. 
Miss Pond recited “Spartacus,” ‘Jerry 
the Newsboy,” and **Money Musk;” the 
Washington Male Quartette made fine mel- 
ody with their songs; then the audience 
was dismissed. The earnest women of the 
place stopped to talk over the events of 
the evening, till the lowering of the gas- 
jets reminded them that the patience of 
the janitor was nearly gone. 

Miss Pond has made herself popular 
here as a lecturer and speaker, as was 
shown by the unexpectedly large audience 
which had gathered to meet her. It was 
the most interesting meeting we have had 
here since Mrs. Anna Garlin was among 
us a few years ago. Miss Pond was asked 
to speak for the W. C. IT. U. and for the 
Workingmen’s Club Sunday, and to return 


here and speak for us again next month. 
L. 


<--> 


NO HALF-WAY GROUND. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

I notice that Rey. Joseph Cook, in a re- 
cent address, made a distinction between 
the votes of women upon the temperance 
question and upon other issues. I under- 
stand him to favor giving the ballot upon 
the one question, and not upon others. In 
this I may be misstating Mr. Cook’s posi- 
tion, but there certainly are many men 
who do hold that view. As good Prohibi- 
tionists, they hold that liquor is a greater 
curse than any other single thing, and that 
therefore, since the men who want to put 
it down are in a minority, women should 
be allowed to decide the question. No one 
is more thoroughly convineed than I that 
these gentlemen are honest in their propo- 
sition, yet [ must regard it as practically 
an attempt to stuff the ballot-box. The 
whole question at issue is whether or not 
liquor is an article which should be treat- 
ed differently from all others. ‘The gen- 
tlemen of whom I speak declare that it is. 
The majority of men have so far declined 
to say so. Any man who declares that 
women have no right to vote in general, 
yet proposes to give them the ballot on one 
question because they will agree with the 
minority to which he belongs, practically 
proposes that, by vitiating the count of 
those really entitled to vote, the minority 
shall over-rule the majority. I am a Pro- 
hibitionist, but I do not wish to overcome 
even such an evil by unfair means. 

But by granting woman’s right to vote 
on the liquor question, on the ground that 
women are interested in its solution, these 
gentlemen have granted that whenever 
women are interested, they have a right to 
aid in deciding political questions. Now 
it is to me quite absurd to say that any act 
of government can be without influence on 
its people, and I think no one will make 
the claim. Women, then, on the principle 
of these apostles of the ballot on temper- 
ance questions, have a right to share in 
government. 

Believing these men to be perfectly hon- 
est and conscientious, I call upon them to 
be consistent in support of the principle 
which they have by implication avowed. 

E. M. W. 

Cambridge, Mass., April 7, 1884. 


+> 
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KENTUCKY WELCOMES DISCUSSION. 





“There is considerable feeling,” says the 
Kentucky Gazette, ‘‘among the highly re- 
spectable, thinking women of Kentucky in 
favor of a modification of the laws in refer- 
ence to women, and they are entitled to a 
respectful hearing, and this we have de- 
cided to give them through the columns of 
the Gazette. This department will be edit- 
ed by Miss Annie Clay, of this city, a 
young lady of talent and many accomplish- 
ments, and of one of the most distinguish- 
ed families of the country, and we bespeak 
for her the kind consideration of our breth- 
ren of the press. While granting this use 
of our columns, we do not hold ourselves 
bound by the views therein expressed, but 
Teserve the right to dissent whenever we 
may deem it necessary.” 


FOURTEENTH-CENTURY WOMEN. 


The opening chapter of D. H. Wheeler’s 
“By-Ways of Literature” is a quaint and 
curious one, giving a vivid picture of the 
“low estate of the hand-maiden,” in far-off 
days and climes, at least as far off as France 
in 1372 and England in 1484. Its analytic 
paragraphs give us to perceive that the 
book which the Knight of La Tour Landry 
compiled for the instruction of his daugh- 
ters is not at all such a volume as any 
brave soldier of the present day would be 
likely to prepare, and this fact indicates 
hot more the advancement of man than it 
does the greater refinement of women. 
Men wielded the pen in those days accord- 
ing to their own standard; in our day the 
education which has made woman the peer 
of man in a literary sense has also set up a 





higher—even a woman’s standard for the 
pens of both sexes. 
When the opportunities for political edu- 


cation and action shall be the same, may _ 


we not reasonably hope for equal or great- 
er advancement politically? Nineteenth- 
century women require a higher standard 
of refinement in literature than the four- 
teenth-century women did. Will it not be 
the same politically—and for our own 
country’s good—when the nineteenth-cen- 
tury woman holds the ballot, appreciating 
and exerting its power? 
PHEBE A. HANAFORD. 
Jersey City, N. J., April 7, 1884. 
atiiipiiidiemenrenianes 
MARRIED. 


In Malden, Mass., April 3, at the home 
of the parents of the bride, by Rev. D. P. 
Livermore, Miss Annie Jenness, of Malden, 
and Mr. Conrad Miller, of Evansville, Ind. 

Our best wishes accompany this happily- 
married pair to their home, henceforth to 
be in Evansville, Ind., where Mr. Miller 
has been established in business for years. 
Mrs. Jenness-Miller has had an unusually 
successful Gareer for a young lecturer, and 
would have secured an enviable position 
in that profession, had she remained de- 
voted to it. Although her new duties as 
wife and housekeeper will hereafter have 
the first claim on her time and attention, 
she will not entirely forsake the platform. 
She will be ready to lend the aid of her 
speech and presence to any of the great 
movements that seek the advancement of 
woman, aided by the hearty sympathy 
and co-operation of her good husband, 
who, like his bride, advocates an equality 
of rights and privileges for man and wom- 
an. M. A.L. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The total number of petitioners for school 
suffrage, up to March 15, in Meriden, 
Conn., is 788. 

The Queen of Tahiti, on her way to 
France, has been travelling under the 
name of Mrs. Saloman. 

The Woman Suffrage Club, of Needham, 
met with Mrs. Lyman E. Kingsbury, 
Wednesday afternoon, April 9, at 3 o’clock. 











The Evening Times, of Kendallville, 
Ind., has a column devoted to equal suf- 
frage for women. 

Frances Power Cobbe’s ‘Duties of 
Women” has reached its eighth American 
edition. This shows the wide apprecia- 
tion of an admirable book. 


Charles Reade, the novelist, who has 
been passing the winter at Cannes, has re- 
turned to London in very ill health, and is 
said to be rapidly sinking. 


Lelia J. Robinson, a woman lawyer, con- 
templates establishing herself in law prac- 
tice in Washington Territory. Miss Rob- 
inson will leave Boston for the Northwest 
next week. 

Mrs. Gordon Gould, of Olivet College, 
Mich., attended the poetical picnic of the 
N. E. Women’s Club this week, and made 
a pleasant call at the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
offiee. 

Laura E. Wentworth was elected on the 
school committee of Canton, and Miss 

xeorgiana Boutwell, Groton, Mrs. Almon 
Smith and Mrs. A. H. French, library com- 
mittee, Athol. 


Miss Belle Cushman Eaton, whois to read 
the poem of Mrs. M. E. Blake at the Wen- 
dell Phillips memorial meeting in Tremont 
Temple, Boston, Friday of next week, is a 
grand-niece of the late Charlotte Cushman. 


«We have received No. 6 of the Woman’s 
Tribune edited by Mrs. Clara B. Colby, of 
Beatrice, Nebraska. It contains a full ac- 
count of the recent National Woman Suf- 
frage Convention, at Washington. 


Gov. Hoadly declares, concerning the 
outbreak in Cincinnati, that “the root of 
the difficulty lies in the unwillingness of 
reputable citizens to respond to the calls 
of public duty.” Why not try to enlist 
the women? 

Through the liberality and co-operation 
of the Woman’s Education Association, 
the Seaside Laboratory, at Annisquam, 
Gloucester, will be open to students during 
the coming summer, from June 20 to Sep- 
tember 1. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion was held in Blackstone Hall parlor 
last week: Mrs. Harriet R. Shattuck, of 
Boston, spoke on ‘*Methods of Work,” and 
the usual tea was served. 


The education of women in India has 
advanced till now 126,349 pupils are in 
daily attendance upon the schools. It is 
only a few years since no woman was even 
allowed to read. The current has set in 
the right direction. A beginning of the 
end is made. 


Theodore Parker once said of Wendell 
Phillips that whether he believed in the 
“five points” of orthodoxy or not, he 
practised one of them, the perseverance of 
the saints, which was better than a belief in 


the other four. In reality, Mr. Phillips 
was a rigid Calvinist. 

The Pall Mali Gazette says: **‘We have 
received numerous letters from ladies, pro- 
testing against the assumption that the 
restoration of Baker to his former position 
would be tolerated by the women of Eng- 
land, but for obvious reasons we do not 
wish to continue an unsavory contro- 
versy.” 

A petition, signed by many proprietors 
and farmers of the province of Tver, Italy, 
was lately presented, asking that the med- 
ical classes for women might be re-opened. 
A large proportion of the signatures are 
peasant’s,who urge the great and indispu- 
table services that women have rendered 
as physicians. 

Fraternity Club, a ladies’ literary and 
social society, has been formed in South 
Boston with the following officers : council- 
lor, Miss Olivia S. Welsh; vice-do., K. Jo- 
sephine Collier; scribe, Amelia G. Welsh; 
Financier, Josephine Ford; treas., A. Ma- 
ria Prendergast; com.on membership, Sa- 
rah G. Hennessey, Dell M. Riley, Marion 
E. Walsh. 

The tenth annual report of the president 
of the Boston University—which practises 
co-education of the sexes—refers to ‘a 
most successful reproduction of the ‘Elec- 
tra’ of Sophocles in the original Greek,” 
with appropriate accessories. as ‘‘the first 
instance in history in which an ancient 
Greek play has been reproduced at the 
suggestion and with the participation of 
women,” 

The very manner of the discussion of 
the question of woman suffrage in the Sen- 
ate debate marks the wondrous change of 
public sentiment upon that subject during 
the last few years. There was no flippant 
jesting, no unseemly sarcasm, no disposi- 
tion to turn it aside as one unworthy the 
serious consideration of men legislating 
for the best interests of the home and 
the State.—Jowa Capital. 

The No Name Club, gathered under the 
leadership of Mrs. Julia R. Anagnos, held 
a meeting Wednesday evening, at the 
house of Mrs. H. T. Spooner, on Pinck- 
ney Street. The essayist was Judge Mel- 
len Chamberlain, who read a paper on 
“The Critical Faculty.” It drew forth a 
lively discussion, in which Rev. William 
R. Alger, Julius H. Ward, C. W. Ernst, 
William Silsbee, H. W. Holland, Mrs. 
Martha P. Lowe, and Mrs.Anagnos shared. 

The opponents of woman suffrage insist 
upon it that women are already fitly rep- 
resented by men in municipal, State and 
national affairs. They at the saine time 
insist that the minds of men and women 
are different. Voting is simply express- 
ing a mental conviction. How then can 
man represent woman, when he only has a 
man’s mind to form a conviction or pref- 
erence to be expressed ?—Mary EF. Haygart. 


The death of Mrs. Ottendorfer, of New 
York, is a great loss to the German popu- 
lation and to the city. Her charities were 
on a most liberalscale. She received from 
the empress of Germany, a few weeks 
since, the order of merit. From her gen- 
erous income she set apart $100,000 to 
build a home in Astoria for aged women, 
350.000 for a German teachers’ seminary 
in Milwaukee, $100,000 for a wing to the 
German hospital in New York, and $150,- 
000 for the German dispensary and free 
reading-rooms now erecting in that city. 

The scientific department of the Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union for study 
of physiology and hygiene, with special ref- 
erence to the physiological effects of alco- 
holic drinks and narcotics, has secured 
laws for the instruction of ‘tall pupils, in 
all the public schools” of Vermont, Mich- 
igan, New Hampshire and New York. 
‘To meet the demand thus created, this de- 
partment, under the direction of its nation- 
al superintendent, Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, is 
editing a series of text-books. The sub- 
ject is examined from a purely scientific 
standpoint, and represents the latest teach- 
ings at home and abroad. Unusual space 
is given to the subject of ventilation also. 


A lady describing a recent annual din- 
ner of Sorosis, in the N. Y. World, says: 
“Tt has been the writer’s privilege to peep 
through the bars once or twice at the 
grand dinners of men. ‘There is a differ- 
ence. Men’s dinners are more hilarious 
than this was. There were traces of mel- 
ancholy through the speeches here and 
there. An enemy would say this was due 
to the absence of wine, which Sorosis 
frowns on. But that would be a mistake. 
The feniinine sex are lacking in the sense 
of humor to a great extent. They are not 
so jolly as men. When women once do 
have their eyes opened, life is a serious 
business to them. So much the better. 
Things will come right by-and-by. But as 
it is, life is intensely saddening to an in- 
telligent, earnest woman. Every such is 
inasense Our Lady of Sorrows. These 
are freighted with a sadexperience. They 
are overcome with the burden of existence, 
which, outside of the few butterflies of 
the sex, falls far more heavily on women 
than on men. ‘There is no doubt of that.” 
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English Sheet Oil Cloths, 
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These goods will be found as advertised and are warranted. 





J.% J. DOBSON, 


525 and 527 Washington St., Boston. 








PATENTED, 


EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


\ ‘THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best of 
rE the strictly hygienic Dress 

= and children, and when properly fitt 

the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters of 

all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the “‘drag”’ from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waiet takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer skirts do not lay over one 
another, and although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive 


PRICE.— 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress, 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


form garments. It is adupted tor ladies 
to the form, takes the weight of 


Plain, $175. Trimmed, $2 50. 


Address, 





PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated 3d Mo. 22d, 1865, 





Assets lst Mo. Ist, 18B4....-c.ecceeeeeeees 
LA@DItles .......cccccrcccccccccccccccccvcccecs 


Surplus, Including Capital.......-..++..- 


1 WOMEN 


PORT e eee ETOCS CCC SCT) 


coeeee seteeeeecceeseeeceeeeees $8,281,060 44 


6,374,197 56 


scietiibhansaanieiadididitdabeabiiies $1,906,862 88 
INSURED SAME RATES AS MEN. 


HOAG, HOLWAY & CO., Gen’l Agents, 


119 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - ° : 


BOSTON. 





‘*The Wife Beater’s Manual” is the title 
of a book which a sardonie writer has 
brought out in England, giving a horrible 
list of attacks made by men on women in 
the home of Christian civilization. 








FOR APRIL and MAY. 


THIN WOOLLEN 
OVERCOATS, 


MEDIUM WEIGHT 
BUSINESS SUITS, 


FANCY CASSIMERE TROUSERS, 


And other seasonable articles of Gentlemen’s Clothing, 
manufactured in workshops on our own premises by 
first-class hands, and different in every respect from 
ordinary ready-made articles. New spring produc- 
tion now ready. 

Our goods are all made with special reference to the 
wants of those who are willing to pay fair prices for 
the best clothing to be had. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMP'Y, 


400 Washington Street, Boston, 
112 Westminster Street, Providence. 








WOODSTOCK 
CARPETS. 


John H. Pray, Sonsé&Co 


Are the only Importers, having been 
appointed 


SOLE ACENTS 


For the United States. 
FOR SALE 


At Low Prices. 
558 and 560 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


LASELL SEMINARY. 


For Young Women, 


Auburndale, Mass. 





The Spring Term begins April 2. Pupils expecting 
to enter inthe Fall have sometimes gained a year’s 
time by coming in the Spring and shaping their studies 
with a view to entrance, There are now as many en- 
gagements for next year as there were last year by 
May 5. This shows the steadily increasing demand 
or place, and is a reason for early application by those 
ntending to come next September. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


Bates Waist 


(A perfect substitute 
for Corsets.) 


$i 75. 


Jersey-fittin 





Under 
Garments in Silk. Wool 
Merino and Gauze, 
made to order. 


Ideal Underwear, 


MISS BATES, 
47 Winter Street. 


A BAGSTER BIBLE 


For $1.00. 


Fresh stock, our own importation. Printed from 
new clear type, on good paper, gilt edges, bound in 
flexible French Morocco, with protecting flaps; con- 
tains References, Index, Maps, and Chronological 
Tables, size 3% x 5% x 1 in. eight, 11 ounces. he 
best Pocket Bible for the money. 


H. L. HASTINGS, 
47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


GOLD WATCH FREE! 


The publishers of the Caprrot Crry Home Gusset, 
the well-known Illustrated Literary and Family Mag- 
azine, make the following liberal offer for June: The 
| eng telling us the longest verse in the Bible, before 
June 15th, will receive a Solid Gold, Lady’s 
Hunting-Cased Swiss Watch, worth $50. If 
there be more than one correct answer, the second 
will receive an elegant Stem-winding Silver 
Watch; the third, a key-winding Silver Watch. 
Each person must send 26 cents with their answer, for 
which they will receive three months’ subscription to 
the Home Gusst, a 50-page illustrated Book, and our 
Bonanza Premium Collection of 32 portraits of prom- 
inent persons, 26 needle-work designs, 40 popular 
songs, popular games, 30 money-making receipts, 
46 chemical experiments and lessons in magic. 

Pubs. of HOME GUEST, HARTFORD, CONN. 

SPECIAL: An imitation Steel Engraving of 
Washington, size 15 1-12 x 16 inches, free to the first 
1000 persons answering this advertisement. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


LENTEN THOUGHTS. 


BY JEANIE OLIVER SMITH. 








When, bending neath the cross, the Son of Man 
Climbed Calvary’s hill, "tis said a maiden ran 

Before Him in the path, and tenderly 

Reached up, and wiped the beaded drops away. 

He blessed her where she stvod, and, strangest sight, 
His image lingered on the linen white, 

Which she had used with tearful trembling haste; 
*T was printed there to be no more erased, 

Most fair and beautiful, her very own,-- 

Her loving act had pleased the Holy One. 


So may we bear the image of our Lord 

Upon our hearts impressed by act and word, 

And in sweet sympathy with pain and loss, 

Seck reverently to bear with Him the cross! 
Johnstown, N. Y. 
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SNOWED UNDER. 


BY ELLA WHEELER. 








Of a thousand things that the Year snowed under— 
The busy Old Year that has gone away— 

How many will rive in the Spring, I wonder, 
Brought to life by the sun of May? 

Will the rose-tree branches, so wholly hidden 
That never a rose-tree seems to be, , 

At the sweet Spring’s call come forth unbidden, 
And bud in beauty, and bloom for me? 


Will the fair, green Karth, whose throbbing bosom 
Is hid, like a maid’s in her gown at night, 

Wake out of her sleep, and with blade and blossom 
Gem her garments to please my sight? 

Over the knoll in the valley yonder 
The loveliest buttercups bloomed and grew; 

When the snow has gone that drifted them under, 
Will they shoot up sunward, and bloom anew? 


When wild winds blew, and a sleet-storm pelted, 
I lost a jewel of priceless worth ; 
If I walk that way when snows have melted, 
Will the gem gleam up from the bare, brown earth? 
I laid a love, that was dead or dying, 
For the year to bury and hide from sight; 
But out of a trance will it waken crying, 
And push to my beart, like a leaf to the light? 


Under the snow lie things so cherished— 
Hopes, ambitions, and dreams of men— 

Faces that vanished, and trusts that perished, 
Never to sparkle or glow again. 

The Old Year greedily grasped his plunder, 
And covered it over, and hurried away ; 

Of the thousand things that he hid, I wonder 
How many will rise at the call of May? 

O wise Young Year, with your hands held under 
Your mantle of ermine, tell me, pray! 


— a 


WELLS THAT NEVER FREEZE. 








Nature’s wells are deep below, 
Deep below the line of frost and snow; 
They are clear and sparkling, cool and sweet, 
Clear and sparkling underneath our feet. 
Cool through all the summer's heat, 
Free through winter's frost and snow, 
lor the wells that Nature digs 
Are below the line of change,’ 
Deep, deep below. 
Nature’s wells are never dry. 
When the August sun is blazing high, 
They are deep and cool, they are cool and deep, 
And in rocky cisterns moisture keep 
For the tiniest seeds that sleep, 
For the roots of mighty trees, 
For the thirsty lips that know 
Nature’s wells are far below 
The line of change. 


My life’s wells lie far below, 

Far below the line of frost and snow; 

Safely hid within my home they lie, 

Deep and still and sweet beneath Love’s sky. 
Frost and heat and wind pass by; 
Life has drought and frost outside, 
But the household wells still flow 
Clear and sweet and far below 

The line of change. 


For home’s wells are never dry. 
Outside oft the conflict waxes high, 
And a bitter drought is on the strife, 
Or a frost ties fast the hopes of life; 
Then, at home, by side of child and wife, 
Are the wells that never fail, 
Are the household wells that flow 
Sweet and deep and clear, below 
The line of change. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
MOLLIE’S REMEDY. 


BY L. E. B. 


“Please, Fred, don't smoke. I cannot 
bear the smell of that tobacco!” 

So said smart little Mrs. Fred Wood- 
man to her husband, who stood on the 
hearth-rug, calmly lighting his cigar. 

**Pshaw, Mollie, you'll soon get accus- 
tomed to it. Thousands of women do. It 
isn’t at all bad after you are used to it,” 
replied Fred, careless of anybody’s com- 
fort but his own. 

“But, Fred. once you wouldn’t have 
done what I asked you not to do,” pleaded 
Mollie,earnestly. ‘Just think, we haven't 
been married quite two months yet, and 
you are so soon entirely disregarding my 
comfort. Fred, dear, please don’t,” con- 
tinued Mollie, taking her husband’s hand 
beseechingly. ‘*You know what tobacco 
has done for Uncle Jacob, and I don’t 
want my husband to be like him.” 

Mr. Woodman laughed loudly and ex- 
claimed, ‘*Now, Mollie, really you are get- 
ting too particular. Your delicate sense 
of smell will have to be toned down a lit- 
tle. And the idea of your comparing me 
to old, crabbed Uncle Jake, with his wife 
in the insane asylum, and his boy almost 
a desperado! They did tell me when I 
was begining to go up to Deacon Clark’s to 
see you, they did use to say, ‘Mollie Clark 
is as lively and smart a girl as you would 
wish for a wife, but nobody would marry 
her, she has shown such a strong mind on 
that woman’s rights question.’ Really,my 
dear, you mustn't letjme be called a hen- 








pecked husband quite so soon.” And 
Fred took the cigar from his mouth, blew 
a cloud of smoke from his lips, and kissed 
his wife, notwithstanding her wry face, 
as though he had been partaking of some 
balm of a thousand flowers. ‘Then, think- 
ing, “I've settled that little difference,” he 
departed to his office. 

The description Mr. Woodman had given 
of his wife was one inost of her acquaint- 
ances would have given before her mar- 
riage. But our mere acquaintances judge 
usually by surface appearances, being un- 
able to see our inner lives, motives or 
qualities. 

It is true, Mollie was called ‘ta strong- 
minded woman,” And when some of her 
friends remonstrated with her, and assur- 
ed her it was the “talk of the town,” she 
only replied, ‘*Why, I think it is far from 
disgraceful not to be called weak-minded. 
To be called strong-minded is a compli- 

ment !”” 

She had aided, in several ways, the 
woman’s cause in its infancy. “Such a 
pity!” the neighbors said. ‘‘She was a 
good girl, so witty and smart, and a splen- 
did housekeeper. It was too bad for her 
to do so, for no one would marry a girl 
with such a mind of her own.” 

So when Fred Woodman, who was con- 
sidered such a *‘catch” by all the mammas 
in town, came and wanted this terrible 
Mollie for his wife, he was warned on 
every side. People told him with horror 
that she ‘‘entertained the suffrage speaker 
who lectured in town!” And she was 
“taking a suffrage paper!” 

But Fred was not dismayed. In spite 
of Mollie’s unpopular ideas, she was pret- 
ty, kind. loving and lovable. So the day 
was fixed, and the event came off. 

For a week afterward, the neighborhood 
were predicting awful consequences. But 
when Mollie’s apparently terrible quali- 
ties were disrobed and shown to the world 
minus Dame Rumor’s dressing, her strong- 
mindedness appeared only righteousness, 
and her so-ealled love of power was sim- 
ply a love of fairness. 

Mollie had resolved that her husband 
should not be a slave to the habit of smok- 
ing, and the first step, as we have seen, 
was one of remonstrance. 

That method failing in such an unprom- 
ising way, Mollie set her strong mind to 
work in a way peculiar to herself, in order 
to find a remedy which should be quick 
and effectual. 

As she swept and dusted the cosey little 
sitting-room, her face bore a preoccupied 
look; as she put the chamber in order, on 
her face was a look of quiet determination ; 
and later, as she nicely washed the pota- 
toes and put them in the oven, there was 
a beam of kindly satisfaction on her coun- 
tenance. When she had arranged the ta- 
ble neatly, and everything was ready for 
dinner, she took a lamp in her hand and 
went down cellar. After a few minutes 
she appeared again in the kitchen, with 
two moderate-sized, very respectable-look- 
ing onions in her hand. 

She smiled to herself as she prepared 
these two vegetables, which were raised in 
Farmer Somebody’s garden, with a destiny 
to be used as instruments of defence. Af- 
ter she had chopped one of them, she cov- 
ered it with vinegar, and proceeded to eat 
the not over-tempting mixture. 

It is only necessary to add that if there 
was anything Mr. Woodman detested, it 
was onions. 

Dinner was smoking hot on the board 
when the master of the house returned. 
Mollie stood at the table, with her back to 
the door, as he came into the kitchen in 
great spirits. But he stopped suddenly, 
and exclaimed, **O Mollie, you haven’t 
been cooking onions! Bah, they are the 
meanest of all smelling things! And what 
is the matter, Mollie? You might , wel- 

come a tired, hungry fellow in a different 
style from this. Last week my wife used 
to kiss me when I came home. I’ve been 
trained that way,” and the inconsistent 
fellow turned Mollie round, and kissed 
her. 

“Bah!” he snorted vociferously, ‘Shave 
you been eating onions?” 

“Why, yes,” replied Mollie, with a mis- 
chievous twinkle in her eye. ‘You'll get 
accustomed to them. They aren’t at all 
bad when you are used to them.” 

Fred paused abruptly, and looked half 
displeased ; but it was only his own words 
turned against him, so he could not be of- 
fended. 

‘Thousands of women eat onions, Fred. 
You are altogether top particular. Your 
delicate sense of smell will have to be toned 
down a little.” 

There was the same roguish twinkle in 
Mollie’s eye, and Fred could only laugh 
foolishly, with a half ashamed look on his 
face. 

“T see, Mollie, what you're trying to 
do,” said he; ‘‘but really, this is only fool- 
ishness. You.never heard of anybody in 
your station making a practice of eating 
such things.” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Mollie, “‘it’s going 
to be very womanly. After we women 





have been busy with our household duties, 
we need something to quiet our nerves.” 

Fred was thoroughly discomfited, but 
laughingly turned the subject as they sat 
down to dine. 

After the meal was over, Mollie said, 
“Fred, if you are going to have a cigar be- 
fore you go to the office, ll keep you 
company, and let my dinner dishes wait.” 

**What!” cried Fred, ‘*you can’t smoke?” 

“Oh no, Fred; I don’t like the smell of 
tobacco,” and she came into the sitting- 
room with the other onion in her hand. 

**Goodness !” exclaimed the victim, ‘*you 
aren't going to eat that! Please don't! 
Really the room will hold the scent, and 
I asked Lawyer Pitman to step in and have 
a” — 

“Oh! you asked him to come in and 
have a cigar? Well, glad you told me, 
Fred,” said the tormentor, briskly; ‘I'll 
wait till he comes!” 

“Now really, Mollie, this is too bad,” 
cried poor Fred. ‘You wouldn't eat that 
before him! Why, he has a dreadfully 
sensitive nose; he can’t bear anything! 
Mollie, please don’t come into the room; 
your breath is so scented he can’t help 
smelling it.” 

“Well,” said cruel Mollie, ‘she is another 
of your men with a delicate sense of smell. 
What is this world coming to? I'll tone 
you both down. It isn’t right for you to 
have such sensitive noses!” 

At that moment the door-bell rang, and 
Fred went to the door, with a last implor- 
ing look at Mollie, who, with a victorious 
little laugh, called after him, “I shall 
come in if I smell smoke.” 

Mollie felt confident that she had won 
the day, and went to her work with a 
happy heart. 

She did not smell smoke. When the 
front door had closed after Mr. Pitman, 
she heard her husband's footsteps. He 
came into the room and said, ‘*Mollie, be- 
fore I go to my work, let’s ‘forgive and 
forget.’ We'll have fair play after this. 
I’ve learned the lesson, ‘What is sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander.’ ” 

‘““That’s it, Fred. You're a reasonable old 
fellow, after all,” said Mollie. ‘Ill for- 
give you, if you will me.” 

‘All right, little wife. No more cigars, 
no more onions,”’ and he playfully placed 
his hand over his nose, as he kissed her 
good-bye. 

Mollie, woman-like, would have the last 
word, and called after him. ‘*We’ll soon 
get accustomed to it.” 


a 


THE OHEST OF DRAWERS. 


‘*Married,” said Mrs. Bubble—*‘married ! 
And without either wedding-cake or new 
bonnet, nor so much as a neighbor called in 
to witness the ceremony! And to Abel 
Jones —he is as poor as poverty itself! 
Mary, I never could have believed it of 
you.” 

Pretty Mary Bubble’s brown eyes spark- 
led, half with exultation, half with vague 
fear. 

“It was out in “Squire Larkins’ garden, 
mother,” said she. ‘ “Squire Larkins was 
there, and Miss Wynwood, and Mr. Hall. 
Abel was shingling the ice-house roof, and 
he said it must be now or never, because 
he couldn’t endure the suspense. And the 
‘squire is a justice of the peace, and I’ve 
got a certificate, all legal and right—see, 
mother! And as for being poor, why, Abel 
has his trade, and no one can deny that he 
is an industrious, temperate young man; 
and please, mother,” flinging both arms 
around the old lady’s neck, “if you for- 
give me for disobeying you this once, I 
never will do it again.” 

So, Mrs. Bubble—although, to use her 
own words, she never could get over the 
mortification of having a daughter married 
by a justice of the peace—finally forgave 
bright-eyed Mary, and consented that Abel 
Jones should set up his shop at the foot of 
the farm lane, there to commence the con- 
flict of life. 

“Though I’m quite sure,” said Mrs. Bub- 
ble, ‘that he will never earn his living. I 
did hope, Mary, you would have married 
some one who could at least have cleared 
the mortgage off the old place.” 

But Abel and Mary were happy. 

“We shall get along,” said Abel. 

“Of course we shall get along,” said 
Mary. 

And thus matters stood when Mrs.’Squire 
Larkins, with a young friend in flounced 
white muslin, stopped at the Bubble house, 
to drink a glass of milk and eat some of 
Mrs. Bubble’s cherry short-cake. 

“*T hope the bride is well,” said Mrs. Lar- 
kins, laughing. 

*“Tollable, thank you,” said Mrs. Bub- 
ble. ‘She’s gone up to Deacon Faraday’s 
to get their receipt for making soft soap. 
Abel's well, too, thankee. He’s in the shop 
now, at work. His hammer is sort 0’ com- 
pany for me, when I set here alone. I 
don’t deny as he’s a decent young man 
enough. if he wasn’t as poor as Job’s tur- 
key. And with Mary’s face, and her term 
at boarding-school, she’d ought to done 








better.” 
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**What a beautiful old chest of drawers!” 

cried Miss Wynwood, ecstatically. ‘*What 
lovely brass ornaments! And what pic- 
turesque claw legs!” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Larkins. “It is 
over a hundred vearsold. Everybody has 
heard of Mrs. Bubble’s antique chest of 
drawers.” 

“Oh, ma’am, it ain't the same,” said Mrs. 
Bubble. ‘It aint the same at all. I sold 
the old one a month ago.” 

“Sold it!” echoed Mrs. Squire Larkins. 

“T didn’t want to sell it,” said Mrs. Bub- 
ble, looking imploringly over the edge of 
her spectacle glasses. “It wus given to 
me, you know, ma’am, when my father’s 
estate was settled up and the old furniture 
was divided. My brother John’s wife, she 
wanted ‘The Death of Jonathan,’ in a gilt 
frame, with cord and tassels; so she says, 
says she: ? 

** ‘Sophia, you can take the old chest of 
drawers. 

“And I knew I was being cheated then: 
but, la, what’s the use of trouble among 
one’s relations? So says [: 

***Have it your own way, Abigail Ann.’ 

**And she took home ‘The Death of Jona- 
than,’ and I took the chest of drawers. 
And Abel, he fixed it up dreadful nice with 
a little sand-paper and varnish, and it was 
handy to keep old letters and samples of 
patchwork and paper patterns in. But 
when the fine young lady from the city as 
is boarding at DoctorHolloway’s offered me 
twenty dollars for it, it seemed a wicked 
sin to refuse so much money, so [ sold it. 
And John’s wife. she couldn't hardly be- 
lieve her ears when she heard tell of it. 
And she says, says she: 

** ‘Sophia, don’t you suppose you could 
sell ‘The Death of Jonathan’ for the same 
money ?” 

“And I knew just how she felt, and I 
was not a bit sorry for her, for she was al- 
ways a grasping thing. But after it had 
gone away in Doctor Holloway’s wagon, I 
began to miss it, and I fairly sat down and 
cried. And Abel, he says: 

***‘Cheer up, mother.’ says he. ‘I°ll make 
you another just like it.’ 

“And so he did. And there it is,” add- 
ed Mrs. Bubble, with honest pride, *tand 
you'd never know but it was the same old 
chest of drawers. He's darkened it down, 
iled it up, and turned out claw legs, and 
beat out a set of old brasses to cover the 
keyholes, until you never would know the 
difference. And-I’m just as well satisfied 
as T was before.” 

Mrs. Bubble put on her things and went 
to the sewing-cirele, when Mrs. Larkins 
and Miss Wynwood were gone, so that 
there was no one in the big, airy kitchen 
when Professor Eldred and his two daugh- 
ters alighted from their open box-wagon 
and stepped in for a drink of water. 

There was the well, under the bowery 
apple-blossoms at the back; and there was 
the gourd-shell lying in the grass beside 
the sweep: and the cleanly scrubbed kitch- 
en-floor, with its rag rugs at the doors; 
and the ancient clock ticking away in its 
corner, and the old chest of drawers be- 
tween the two windows. 

Pa,” said Miss Etheldreda Eldred, put- 
ting up her eye-glasses, ‘‘what «a lovely 
piece of workmanship !” 

‘Quite medieval,” sighed Ermengarde. 

‘We imust have this old revolutionary 
relic in our drawing-room, pa.” 

The professor stared around him. 

“There’s nobody to ask the price of, my 
dear,” said he. 

“That's just like pa,” said Etheldreda. 
“Don't you hear somebody hammering 
somewhere? There’s a carpenter’s-shop 
just down the lane. Go and inquire—do!”, 

Abel Jones was working diligently away 
at a step-ladder, when the professor’s bald 
head was thrust into his shop. 

“Eh,” said Abel, looking very handsome 
in his shirt sleeves and a scarlet necktie. 

*“*] wish you a good morning, sir,” said 
the professor, politely. 

‘Same to you, sir.” said Abel. 

‘*] wish,” said the professor, ‘to inquire 
the price of that beautiful old brass-mount 
ed chest of drawers in the kitchen of the 
house yonder. My daughters’— 

“No price at all, sir,” said Abel. ‘It 
ain’t for sale.” 

“If a liberal remuneration, sir, would be 
any inducement to you”— 

“Not for sale,” good-humoredly repeat- 
ed Abel. ‘Nothing would induce my 
mother-in-law to part with it.” 

An old family relic, eh?’ remarked the 
professor. 

“Exactly,” said Abel. 

And he went on hammering and whist- 
ling the tune of **Robin Adair,” while the 
professor made his way back through the 
prickly hedge of gooseberry bushes and 
black currants. 

Half an hour afterward, Mary, the first 
pretty cause of all Abel Jones’ romantic 
adventures, ran into the shop. They had 
been married for over three months now, 
but Abel’s smile of welcome was no less 
bright than it had been in the days of the 
honey-moon. 

‘Bless me, Polly,” said he. ‘‘Whatis the 





matter? You look half scared to death!” 


‘And no wonder,” said Mary. ‘There 
have been burglars in the house. Mother’s 
chest of drawers is gone.” 

**What!” shouted Abel. 

**And these were left under one of the 
volumes of ‘Barnes’ Notes on the Gospel,’ 
on the kitchen table!” breathlessly added 
Mary, displaying five ten-dollar bills in the 
palm of her hand. 

‘Upon my word!” said Abel, “it’s the 
old fellow with the bald head, Polly, and 
the spectacles, you may depend upon it. I 
thought he looked like a furniture-dealer.” 

Alas, poor Abel! not to be able to dis- 
criminate between a- second-hand store- 
keeper and the professor of wsthetics and 
belles-lettres in Bigley University! But 
such is life. 

‘But it’s stealing,” cried Mary, breath- 
lessly. 

**Well, not exactly,” said Abel, laughing. 
‘The old thing in itself wasn’t worth ten 
dollars. If they chose to value it at fifty, 
why, it ain’t bad for us in the light of a pe- 
cuniary transaction, eh, Polly?” 

“But what will mother say?” pleaded 
Mary. 

“I’ve got another nearly finished,” said 
Abel. “Il was meaning to sell it to Mrs. 
Harrington, but I'll just set it up in the 
old place, and mother will never care 
whether it’s number one or two that is 
there.” 

So, when Mrs. Bubble came home from 
the sewing-circle, Abel was just setting up 
a new chest of drawers, and Mary eagerly 
related to her the tale of the burglary, for 
so she persisted in calling it. 

‘Well, I never!” said Mrs. Bubble, “fifty 
and twenty-five makes me seventy-five. 
I’m glad I didn’t take “The Death of Jona- 
than.’ ” 

‘This means business,” said Abel to him- 
self. 

And he set diligently to work to manu- 
facture still other duplicates of the ‘“‘chest 
o’ drawers,” staining them a dark, rich 
brown, and beating out odd, shell-shaped 
decorations. And when the curiosity- 
hunters came up the solitary road, embow- 
ered in elm, where it required considerable 
engineering for one load of hay to pass an- 
other, Abel sat whistling on his door-step, 
ready to drive a bargain. 

“Any old furniture or antiques to sell?” 
the hunter would blandly inquire. 

**Not a stick,” said Abel, and then, after 
a minute’s blank silence on the part of the 
pioneers of the wsthetic, he would add, 
‘Unless you'd like to look at this ‘ere chest 
o° draw’s I've just tinkered up. I can’t 
say as it’s old; but there it is. You can 
look for yourselves. If you like it, pay 
what you think is right; if you don’t, why, 
there ain’t no harm done.” 

So that no less than seven editions of the 
chest of drawers were sold before the 
season was over. They became the fash- 
ion. Every person who bought one had a 
vague hope of having something a little 
different from his neighbors. And some of 
them have never ceased looking for hidden 
treasures, old papers, or outlawed wills 
among the pigeon-holes and compartments. 

And when the season ended, and the 
city boarders went back to their brick-and- 
mortar wilderness, Abel brought his moth- 
er-in-law a plethoric pocket-book. 

‘*Three hundred and sixty-five dollars, 
mother,” said he, ‘*Enough to pay off the 
last instalment of the mortgage on the 
farm. We couldn't have made more money 
than that if we'd kept a houseful of board- 
ers, as Polly wanted to do. But I don't 
mean Polly to be at the beck and eall of a 
dozen fine ladies, and work her roses off, 
not while I am able to work for her.” 

And the report of Abel Jones’ good luck 
spread far and wide through all the coun- 
tryside. Mrs. Hopper, the “Abigail Ann” 
of Mrs. Bubble’s legendary reminiscences, 
heard the great news and drove down from 
Plum hill to inquire into it. 

“Tf it’s true as you’ve found five hundred 
dollars,” said she, dolefully, ‘tin that old 
chist 0’ draw’s, it’s the law as the heirs 
should divide equally, Sophia Bubble.” 

‘But it ain’t true,” said Mrs. Bubble. 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Hopper, “I told my 
husband as it was all a made-up story.” 

‘*Not that exactly, neither,” said Mrs. 
Bubb e, laughing. 

And then she related the precise cireum- 
stances of the case. 

Mrs. Hopper drew a long breath. 

“I wish I hadn’t chose ‘The Death of 
Jonathan,’ ” said she. ‘“The cord broke last 
week and it fell down and smashed my 
best set of china. I never had no luck 
with it.” 

“And served you right for your greed 


and rapacity,” said Abel Jones, sotto voce, . 


to Mary, who in the next room was help- 
ing him to varnish a set of hanging shelves. 

‘*Hush-sh-sh,”’ whispered Mary. 

While old Mrs. Bubble smiled and re- 
marked, sagely, that ‘‘nobody never knew 
*xactly how things was going to turn out. 
But,” she added, wiping her spectacle 
glasses, ‘‘that chist o’ draw’s certainly did 
bring me good luck. It’s paid off the last 
of the old mortgage, and laid in a stock 0 
real black-walnut for Abel to work with, 
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and navy blue cashmere for Mary. And if 
that ain’t luck, I don’t know what is.”—Se- 
lected. 

——— ——— 


WHY THE W. C. T. U. SEEKS THE BALLOT. 


BY MARY B. WILLARD. 

“Once upon a time,” and that time nine 
years ago, when Miss Willard was presi- 
dent of the Central W. C. 'T. U. of Chica- 
go, and was holding oy! Gospel Meetings 
in Lower Farwell Hall, her mind became 
greatly disturbed by a constantly recur- 
ring mental question to which she could 
get no satisfactory reply. Men were daily 
coming into those meetings in various 
stages of intoxication, were overshadowed 
by the power of the Spirit, brought to 
sign the pledge, and led from the pledge 
to the cross. And yet, untaught in the 
way of faith, and weakened in moral force 
by long courses: of sin, they went out on 
the saloon-lined streets and fell again and 
again under the fire of temptation. Watch- 
ing with painful solicitude those repeated 
experiences, she said to herself—‘'In the 
kingdom of nature there is an antidote to 
every poison, in the kingdom of grace a 
compensation for évery loss; there must 
be somewhere in the realm of society a 
force that may be set over against the ap- 
petite of the drinker and the avarice of the 
saloon-keeper—What is it?’ Over and 
over again this question was asked, but no 
answer came. After several weeks had 
passed, one Sunday morning she went to 
her room to study the Bible preparatory 
to a Gospel Meeting she was to conduct in 
the afternoon. She laid her Bible open on 
the bed and knelt down by its side, asking 
God for some message from His word to 
the hungry souls she should meet that day. 
An answer came, but she could not inter- 
pret it at once. It was not the one she 
was seeking, but a voice whispered to her 
spirit just as clearly as ever her mother’s 
voice fell on her ear: 

“SET OVER AGAINST THE APPETITE OF 
THE DRINKER AND THE AVARICE OF THE 
SALOON-KEEPER THE UNDYING MOTHER- 
LOVE OF THE HOME.” 

She was at a loss to know what it meant. 
This was not her message for the after- 
noon, surely—but presently the Spirit's 
utterance became clearer. This was the 
answer to her question of the days and 
weeks just past. She kept it in her heart 
like Mary of old and pondered. Out of 
that prayerful question and its answer 
came the famous Home Protection petition 
of 1878-9, which, denied us by two sessions 
of the Legislature, is now stored away in 
the rooms of the Historical Society at Chi- 
cago labelled, **Not to be unrolled till the 
prayer of the petitioners be granted.” 

Then all we asked for was a vote by sig- 
nature. We only pleaded that before a 
saloon should be licensed in any communi- 
ty, the would-be saloon-keeper should se- 
cure the signatures of a majority of the 
men and women of the community, asking 
that the saloon be licensed. We were sure 
of the women on such a test as this. A 
billin the Legislature embodying this plan 
was voted down at two consecutive ses- 
sions. ‘Then, like the women of persistence, 
ingenuity and patience that we are, we set 
about “climbing up some other way.” 

And right here | was betrayed into a lit- 
tle bit of philosophical reverie. Some- 
times “it is borne in upon me,” as the 
friendly Friends would say, that away 
back in the counsels of eternity it was or- 
dained that women should take up and 
carry on to its successful issue, the tem- 
perance reform. And that all through the 
ages, God has been preparing us for it in 
the quiet, uneventful and seemingly unhe- 
roic lives we have led. For instance, how 
better could the grace of persistence, 
which is the key-note of our endeavor, have 
been secured than by the routine which be- 
gan for our own countrywomen that fa- 
mous Monday on Cape Cod when our fore- 
mothers waded out from the Mayjlower to 
the low-lying strip of land and there inau- 
gurated the first washing-day? Ever since, 
women have been washing on Monday, 
ironing on ‘Tuesday. baking on Wednesday, 
cleaning on Thursday, sweeping on Fri- 
day, baking again on Saturday, and.so on 
fifty-two weeks every year, and forty 
years to a lifetime. No wonder our legis- 
lators looked aghast as we appeared on the 
scene each session, saying, scarcely under 
their breath, ‘*What, those women again? 
Why, they never know when they are 
whipped.” And so too, for the wonder- 
ful accomplishments of ingenuity, what 
training could have been better adapted 
than the housewife’s careful turning this 
Way and that to bring new garments out 
of old, the changing back to front, upper 
side to lower, inside to outside, and so on 
through the category that most women 
know so well, and which accounts for so 
much of the good appearance of household 
and inmaces. 

Then, too, the endowment of patience— 
nay, the working of patience which moth- 
ers know who have lain all night in a po- 
sition of torture, catching sleep as they 
could, for fear of waking the fretful and 
worn little sufferer at their breasts—who 
have wakened morning after morning as 
Weary as when they lay down to rest, only 
to hush the turbulent household into quiet- 
ness in the early morning, still for the 
loved sufferer’s sake, and to speak the 
Sweet and loving words which should calin 
the disturbances natural to the noisy, self- 
asserting boys, and the querulous, tanta- 
lizing girls—all the agonies that only 
mothers endure, are going into the solu- 
tion of this great problem of evil. They— 
of all God’s moral creation—can under- 
stand the moral throes which come before 
deliverance from sin. They can face these 
with the equanimity with which men 
march up to the cannon’s mouth. God 
Srant that they may see of the travail of 
their souls and be satisfied ! 

It was a consecrated ingenuity that came 
to the front at this juncture and insisted 
that if the larger legislature failed us, there 
were the sm: Ter legislatures of cities and 
Villages, to which our State has committed 
with absolute authority the whole question 
of license. ‘The result was a Home Pro- 
tection ordinance, which we were to peti- 
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tion for and press upon municipal councils 
and boards of trustees. ‘The ordinance 
provided for an election in which all the 
adult inhabitants should participate, and 
which should decide the question of Li- 
cense or No License. 

In twelve towns of our State, by the ef- 
forts of the W. C. T. U., this ordinance 
was made law. In each of these twelve 
towns, the combined vote of the order-lov- 
ing men and women carried the day for no 
license. In only one of these towns was it 
considered that the same end might have 
been gained without the aid of women. 
But all of these towns were small villages, 
and it was argued by our well-meaning 
opposers, *“'his sort of thing may do fora 
village, but it would never work in cities.” 
Then we prayed God for a demonstration 
of its power in cities, and soon the W. ©. 
T. U. of Rockford, Lls., a city of 14,000 in- 
habitants, announced that the experiment 
would be tried at the spring election. 

I wish there were more space here to tell 
of the heroic persistence of the women of 

tockford, of their patient tramp from 
house to house and street to street for sig- 
natures to their petition, of their success- 
ful suit with the City Fathers, of their ef- 
forts on election day. ‘There were places 
of rendezvous in every precinct, where the 
timid women might rally, and from which 
they might go to the polls in company; 
there were carriages to bring the sick, in- 
firm and aged women, and then a bevy of 
fair young girls, not old enough to vote, 
but anxious to do somewhat for the great 
issue of the day, said, ‘‘We will go to the 
homes where there are little babies, that 
the mothers may go to the polls.” There 
were women of fashion and social leader- 
ship who drove through the streets all day, 
bringing women voters to the ballot-boxes, 
their carriages placarded with such legends 
as **Vote for Home Protection,”—*'V ote for 
your Homes this day.” ‘There were strong 
cries and tears in many a home for the suc- 
cess of No License, and mothers pleaded 
with sons, wives with husbands, and 
daughters with their fathers, that every 
ballot might be a vote for the safety of the 
street. the school. the church and the home. 
In every voting-place there were two bal- 
lot-boxes—one for the reception of votes 
cast by men and women for License or No 
License, the other for votes of men only, 
for municipal officers. Over the former 
lady judges were appointed by the City 
Council. At night, when the ballots of the 
first box were counted, it was found that 
No License had triumphed by a large ma- 
jority. It was also found that more than 
2,000 women had voted at this extraordi- 
nary election, and only two of the 2,000 had 
voted for License. This, coupled with the 
fact that not more than 2,500 votes are 
polled at the ordinary election when only 
men vote, indicated the general movement 
to be expected of the women of this and 
every city when so vital an issue is pre- 
sented. The Scandinavian women, the 
German and the Irish women ranged them- 
selves by the side of their American sisters 
in the prohibition ranks, and against the 
enemy which has done so much to make 
their homes uncomfortable and their lives 
desolate and dreary. Katrina came with 
her ballot, as determined to save Fritz from 
his beer as Bridget to keep whiskey from 
Patrick. And so in the might and love of 
motherhood and wifehood, 2.000 women 
marched to the polls and—delivered the 
city? Nay, verily. There was the other 
ballot-box to be opened, which done, it 
was found that the votes of the male citi- 
zens had elected the License ticket, so far 
as the councilmen were concerned, and 
this council at its first session repealed the 
Home Protection ordinance and made the 
expressed will of the people of none effect. 

There was but one conclusion possible 
from such premises. The W. C. 'T. U. ac- 
cepted it. 
BOXES! They must vote for the men as 
well as the measure-—for the officer be- 
hind the ordinance—for the law and for 
the law-enforcer. 

Conservative women, who had helieved 
in the temperance ballot only, now became 
convinced that the temperance ballot is the 
whole ballot. 

Conscientious Christian women, many of 
them, came to believe for the first time that 
God’s plan for the overthrow of the liquor 
traffic includes THE FULL BALLOT FOR 
WOMAN. 

The W. C. T. U. seeks the ballot for no 
selfish ends. Asking it only in the inter- 
est of the home, which has been and is 
woman’s divinely appointed province, 
there is no clamor for *‘rights,”’ only pray- 
erful, persistent plea for the opportunities 
of duty. The fear in our hearts is not of 
unwomanly action, but of responsibility 
unfulfilled. ‘The dreadful shadow of a gi- 
gantic evil is over us. Up to this time, the 
efforts of good men have failed to cut it 
down or repressit. Year by year, it grows 
faster than our nation’s growth, and no 
power has yet been applied to check its 
encroachments. The National Association 
of Brewers has given us a clew to the 
agency which they fear. At their annual 
session held in the city of Chicago, Octo- 
ber, 1881, the following resolution was 
passed : 

“Resolved, That we oppose, always and every- 
where, the ballot in the hands of woman, for 
woman’s vote is the last hope of the Prohbibition- 
ists.” 

Men and brothers, will you call us to 
your side in this irrepressible conflict with- 
out weapons for the fight? We ask only 
to help you in the overthrow of this uni- 
versal enemy of the home. You have 
‘alled us queens of home, and home, the 
woman’s kingdom. But we are uncrown- 
ed even there while this foe menaces us. 

A few months ago, our newspapers were 
filled with the story of a wondrous pageant. 
It was the crowning of the sovereign of 
Russia as Czar of all the Russias. Ata 
certain point in the ceremony, the emperor 
took the imperial crown from his own 
head, and placed it for just a moment on 
the brow of the empress—the sweet and 
gentle Maria Dagmar who knelt before 
him. Justa moment it rested there, and 
then he restored it to its st place and 
gave her her own queenly diadem. It was 
but a touch, but it halved the empire of 
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Russia, and made Maria Dagmar empress 
of all the Russias. 

We do not ask your crowns, but what we 
want is just this touch of the kingly power 
which shall halve the empire of home, and 


make us sovereigns in deed as well as. 


name. 


“God is our guide—No sword we draw, 
We kindle not war's battle-fires, 
For truth and justice, reason, law, 

We claim the birtbright of our sires.” 


-2o-2—___—__— 


THE OBJECT OF WOMAN'S EXISTENCE. 


At the Church of Our Father, in Provi- 
dence, last Tuesday evening. the pastor, 
Rev. Dr. Tomlinson, delivered a discourse 
upon **Woman’s Work,” taking for his 
text the words found in Mark: ‘She hath 
done what she could.” The speaker took 
ground against the idea that ‘tthe only 
earthly object of woman’s existence is to 
get married,” saying that the training 
which makes the daughters centre all their 
thoughts upon becoming somebody's wife 
makes a dependent class, which tends to 
weaken the State and nation. Woman 
must have a sphere commensurate with 
her wants and needs. ‘The agitation of 
this question is the outgrowth of a real 
want and an indispensable need. So long 
as we hold the delusion that woman's only 
estate is matrimony, let us not blame the 
daughters for uselessly, aimlessly drifting 
through life. There will come a time, 
however tardily, when it will be thought 
honor enough to write over the grave of 
one, “She hath done what she could for 
God, for justice, for humanity.” I claim 
that woman’s sphere is that which the par- 
ticular woman has the gifts best to fill. 
There is a diversity of gifts, and the pos- 
session of a gift is God’s call to its use. 
When you tell me a woman has succeeded 
nobly in this profession or that, I make 
answer that the very statement of her suc- 
cess is the statement of her right to the 
place. This has been said concerning wom- 
an unmarried. Why should it not apply 
to woman married? Why should she not 
have occupation according to her gift? 
And why should it not be a means of in- 
come to her? It is said a man should sup- 
port his wife. There is a modicum of 
truth in this, but I have read that when 
Eve was given to Adam, the Creator said, 
‘**Behold, I have made a help-meet for 
you.” All just ideas of marriage centre 
in the word help-meet. These points and 
many others were enlarged upon forcibly, 


.and the discourse was an interesting and 


earnest one. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Judge Nixon, of Trenton, N. J., March 
25, refused a new trial in the case of Ada 
Davy. of Jersey City, against the .®tna 
Life Insurance Company, of Hartford, 
wherein a verdict of $10,000 had been giv- 
en ‘the plaintiff, whose deceased husband 
was insured. The company charged that 
he drank himself to death. 





Premiums to the amount of $900 will be 
offered this year for woman's work at the 
Indiana State Fair, an additional $100 hav- 
ing been appropriated by the State Board 
of Agriculture at their recent meeting. The 
woman’s department will be, as for sever- 
al years past, under the management of 
the Woman’s State Fair Association. Pre- 
miums will be offered with view to secur- 
ing a superior exhibit of decorative and 
fine art. The premium list is now in the 
hands of the executive committee for re- 
vision, and suggestions from those interest- 
ed will be welcome. The President, Mrs. 
A. M. Noe, or the Secretary, Mrs. F. M. 
Adkinson, may be addressed upon the sub- 
ject. 

A Parisian doctor set up an establish- 
ment in a fashionable locality, assumed a 
high-sounding name. furnished his house 
in weird and fantastic fashion, engaged 
solemn-looking and taciturn servants, and 
announced that he could only see patients 
after the hours of midnight or in the gray 
dawn of the morning. The effect was 
electrical. Every weak-minded person, 
with maladies real or imaginary, flocked 
to the new medico, who soon began to 
reap a golden harvest. At last the suspi- 
cions of the police were aroused. The 
commissary paid him a personal visit, and 
asked to see his diplomas. ‘To his surprise 
he found that the suspected individual had 
graduated with the highest honors at the 
Paris University. The doctor entreated 
him not to let any one know of his high 
qualifications. The commissary asked him 
the reason of his desire to conceal so much 
intellectual light undera bushel. ‘*Why,” 
replied the other, “if my patients knew 
that I was a mere doctor, my practice 
would vanish like the snow.” 
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Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA —Is designed to mcet 
the wants of those who need a medicine to build 
them up, give them an appetite, purify their blood, 
and oil up the machinery of their bodies. No 
other article takes hold of the system and hits 
exactly the spot like Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It 
works like magic, reaching every part of the hu- 
man body through the blood, giving to all re- 
newed life and energy. $1 a bottle; six for $5. 





BLACKBOARD, DESK and STOOL. 


PRICE, $2 50. 





CARROLL W. CLARK, 


27 Franklin Street, Boston. 


ART SCHOOL, 


161 TREMONT STREET, STUDIOS 12-14. 
INSTRUCTORS: 
TOMMASO JUGLAKIS, Principal. 
Figure Drawing and Painting. From the Flat, Cast 
and Life. Artistic Anatomy, 
EMIL CARLSEN, 
Painting. Still Lite and Flowers Composition. 
MERCY A, BAILEY, 
Drawing. Still Lite, Water Colors and Perspective. 


VISITOR 
GEORGE FULLER, 





S: 
J. HARVEY YUUNG, 
HENRY HITCHINGS, EDGAK PARKER, 
Direcior of Drawing Vice-lresident 
Boston Pub. Schools. Boston Art Club, 
Students may begin at any time. Classes day and 
gvensas and for those able to attend only on Saturday. 
Specia Life Class tor ladiesin the evening. Lectures 
on Artisiic Anatumy, with demonstrations, Scholar- 
ships for the greatest advancement, Model in costume 
all day without extra charge. See circulars at Art 
Stores. Apply to or address as above 
RANK M, COWLES, Manager. 





Send six cents tor postage and 
receive free, acortly box of 
8 yvoods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. At once address ‘RUE & Co., Augusta,Me, 


SONSUMPTION. 


\AVE A positive remedy forthe above disease; 











th sands of cases of the worst kind and of long standing 
have beencured. Indeed go ctrens is my faith inits efficacy, 
that I willsend TWO BOPTLES FREE, together with a VA 
VABLE TREATISE on this disease, to an 
press & P, O, address, Dit, T, A, SLOCU. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


The same results are obtained out of our 
free hospital of 70 beds as in it, Murdock’s 
Liquid Food will relieve those suffering from 
Intemperance, Opium or Morphine. 


VENITENT FEMALE'S REFUGE, } 
82 KUTLAND ST.. BosToON, Oct, 14, 1883. 

Gents—I wish to tell you how much good your Liquid 
Food is doing some of the inmates of our institution 
who have been addicted to the habit of intemperance, 
we having been using the same over two years, and 
quote you two of our last cases that have been greatly 
tempted. One, who came to us lately in a most wretch- 
ed state, boon recovered her health, and has been en- 
abled to overcome her desire for strong drink. The 
Liquid Food seemed to supply the want. She is now 
supporting herself in a respectable manner, and has 
no desire for strong drink. Another person addicted 
to opium habits for ten years has been able to leave oft 
opium entirely by being built up | sour Liquid Food, 
and feels it has done wonders for her in assisting her 
to leave off this terrible habit. I cannot express my 
gratitude to you iv any betler way than to show you 
what it bas asnaqgetened, . 

Mrs, F, A. HUTCHINSON, 
Superintendent. 
THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME. 

Gentlemen—We have been using your Liquid Food 
for months. Have found it of great value in building 
up broken-down men, that had become so through the 
use of alculwlic stimulants. My wife has found it very 
beveficial in her own case—loes of appetite, nervous 
prostration, general debility; now feels she cannot do 
without, CHAS. A. BUNTING, 

June, 1, 1883. Resident Manager. 

WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE HOME, 
440 East 57tu St.. NEW YORK, June 23, 1883. 
Dear Sirs—We tind your Liquid Foou very useful, 
Respectfully yours, 

A. P. MEYLEIT, M. D. 

Mrs. W. returned f:0m Philadelphia Feb, 13, 1883, ina 

deplorable state of health. Her lungs seemed to be 
entirely filled, her breathing was very labored, and she 
was unable to walk. At home felt no better and called 
inadoctor who said her heart was badly affected and 
she showed symptoms of Bright's disease. She was so 
badly swollen that she could not fasten her clothes to- 
gear. and her skin very yellow. On the 23d took her 
bed in terrible distress, for days and nights her strug- 
gles for breath and nausea prevented sieep. Her doc- 
tor concluded that she had a great deal of inflammation 
around the heart and poor blood. He ordered digitalis, 
panies over the heart with lodine, taking lime tab- 
ets and nourishing food, and make an effort to walk, 
and then, he said, he could do no more, 

She was no better. The least exertion caused her to 
faint: getting out ot bed or walking was an impossibil- 
ity. After using his prescriptions awhile, she aban- 
doned all medicine for a week. She then sent for her 
old family physician, who found on thorough examina- 
tion a rupture of one valve of the heart and great pros- 
tration. He ordered digitalis, pepsine and bromide. 
Nausea was less, breathing easier, but the doctor told 
her she must give up all idea of attending to household 
affairs. which made her very unhappy. and caused her 
to decline. 

May Ist, wasable with assistance to get down stairs. 
but thought she would never get up again, and so con- 
tinued for several weeks, At that time she was recom- 
mended to our hospital. where she began treatment 
with Liquid Food. The eftect was almost magical. She 
oa to improve at such & pace that the friends who 
called on her. were astonished, and could hardly believe 
she took nothing but Liquid Food. She improved rap- 
idly, gained a good color, was stronger than for a year 
before, and left in two wonths, and is still improving 
daily, and still taking the Liquid Food, and says if she 
should have to take it all her life should consider that 
no trial to her, as by its use she has regained her health 
and can attend to her household duties as well as ever. 

From a Leading Boston Physician. 

“Our baby, inheriting her mother’s constitution, she 
being unable to nourish it, we obtained a wet-nurse, 
and have always given it Liquid Food three times daily, 
commencing with 5 drops, and are now giving it 20, or 
a half teaspoonful. It is now as strong and well as any 
baby.” The nurse also takes it. 

Mothers,remember this: If your baby does not thrive, 
do not change its food, but add 5 to 20 drops of Liquid 
Food at each feeding; also, if nursing, take yourself 4 
teaspoonfuls daily. 

Any married lady that cannot retain her food, or has 
lost a child, under one year old, that was brought ap by 
hand, can have a hed assigned her free for four months, 
at our hospital, which will build up her system, enabl- 
ing her to retain her food in a few days and nourish her 
ehild. 

She can have her own family physician if preferred. 

When mothers nourish their babies the mortality and 
sickness will be reduced 75 per cent. 


PATENTS 


MUNN & CO., of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, con- 
tinue to act as Solicitors for Patents, Caveats Trade 
Marks, Co yrights, for the United States, Canada, 
England, France, Germany, ete. Hand Book about 
Patents sent free. Sure? coves ears’ experience. 
Patents obtained through MUNN & CO. are noticed 
in the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, the largest. best, and 
most widely cireulated scientific paper. $3.20 a year. 
Weekly. Splendid engravings an 
formation. 








2, : CO., SCLENTIFIO 
AMERICAN Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 








MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 


Office and Residence: 


474 Columbus Avenue, 


Cor. West Newton Street 
Office Hours: 10 A. M. to1 P. M. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 


Office at Residence, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M.,2to 4 P. M. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCE, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has closed her “Retreat” at South Wey- 
mouth and opened a house at No. 4 Chester Square, 
where Invalids wishing to spend the winter months in 
town can be accommodated with home comforts with 
or without medical treatment, * 

Ladies’ Abdominal Supporters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her oflice. 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 

Office hours from ¥ to 4 (except Thursdays). Office 
hours at home, 4 Chester Square, from 7 to 9, P. M. 

For particulars send for Circulars. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 


The lectures of che year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more beeen results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
oo announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 











Boston, Mase, 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual! Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college is 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the Seen for graduation fully equal to eon- 
tiguous colieges. 

f. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NEW YORK INFIRMARY. 


128 Second Avenue, New York. 
DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, Dzay. 


Winter Session opens Oct. 1, 1883, euds May 26, 1884, 
Students can attend the clinics of the New York In- 
firmary, Bellevue Hospital, Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
Demilt Dispensary, and other special clinics. 

_For catalogues and information address Dr. Merey 
N. Baker, Secretary of the College, or at her office, 
303 East 18th Street, New York. 

















Mt. Carroll (111.1 Seminary, 


With its Musical Censervatory, incorporated 1862, 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art, 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and at care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “Teacher's Provision.” (ur graduates are 
sought for the best positions. “The Oread” (Btu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 

day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, Teas, A three 

years graded cours? of instruction is given during 

Vinter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 

and practical work in the well equipped Physiological, 

Pathological, ‘Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora- 

tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s, 

Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dran, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. Full College Courses—Classieal, 
Scientific and Literary. Also a Preparatory School, 

tion unsurpassed for healthfulness. “Extensive 

grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus, 

A year 9th month (Sept.) 11th, 

1883, Apply early to ensure admiesion. For cata- 

logue and full particulars, address EDWARD H. 

, Sa “ea +» President, Swarthmore, Delaware 
+» Pa. 














BOARDING AND DAY SGHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instrue- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 
full particulars, address the principal. 

HELEN GILL, Ph. D. 


West Bride water, Mass. 
READ! READ! 
The following testimony in 


to the virtues of 
CACTUS BALM is from a well-known business man : 
“I am personall: izant of the success of CACTUS 
B. as a HAIR GROWER and CURER of SCALP 
and SKIN TROUBLES, and am glad to testify that its 
use has entirely cured an eczema which was on my 
limbs. GEO. A. BURBANK, Real Estate and Mori- 
Sy Rp ay 209 Washington Street.” CACTUS 





is for sale by reliable hair dressers, drugg:sts, 
Re. and by SMIT Wasb- 
gton 


BROS., Proprietors, 349 
Street. 
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WYOMING AND MASSACHUSETTS. 
In the recent discussion on the woman 
suffrage bill, in the House of Representa- 
tives, I find the following report in one of 
the Boston papers: 

Mr. Williams. of Foxboro’, read a letter 
from Mrs. William R. Cogswell, of Wyo- 
ming Territory, which stated that in that 
section of the country, women are power- 
less in the primaries, that their votes are 
never cast against the wishes of their hus- 
bands or other male relatives at the head 
of the family, and that their general feel- 
ing is that voting isa bore. Mr. Williams 
stated that when a resident of Massachu- 
setts, Mrs. Cogswell was an ardent suf- 
fragist. 

I have the best of evidence lying before 
me for saying that Mr. Williams did not 
state correctly the position of Mrs. Cogs- 
well. She never was an ardent suffragist, 
as he says, when a resident of Massachu- 
setts; she thought the ballot might be a 
good thing for women, and she thitks so 
still, and also thinks that it would work 
better in this State than in the section of 
Wyoming where she resides. 

Mr. Williams represents Mrs. Cogswell 
as saying that women vote as their hus- 
bands wish. Admit this; the women cer- 
tainly are no worse than their husbands; 
probably they are better. But even if as 
bad, it is no argument against woman suf- 
frage any more than against man suffrage. 
Conceding all that Mr. Williams claims 
about wives voting as their husbands de- 
sire, and that some women regard voting 
as a bore, it is not essentially different 
from what men elsewhere often find it; 
and hence it is rare that more than 60 per 
cent. of men vote, because many men‘find 
voting a bore, and some good men are *‘dis- 
gusted with the ballot,” if we believe what 
the papers say. 

I quote the following from an editorial 
in the Boston Journal of March 31: 

As in Boston and other cities, the ‘‘best 
citizens” are disgusted with politics. They 
will not go to primaries, and when they 
vote they will stand by their respective 
parties and elect the corrupt ringsters, 
whom political bummers, reinforced by 
the brothels and slums, nominate. ‘They 
have no time to watch city affairs. We 
have the result. Ringsters, bummers and 
tax-eaters conspire with the lawless, and 
extravagance, corruption, demoralization 
and lawlessness are the result. Good men, 
fit to be jurors, escape that duty; jury- 
fixers and shyster-lawyers pack jury boxes 
with their tools, who will give verdicts for 
hire. Every department of the city gov- 
ernment is filled with men selected because 
they can manipulate primaries—men who 
barter immunity to the lawless and law- 
breakers, in return for services in carrying 
elections. Every city has this class of 
traflickers. When they cannot get at the 
treasury direct, they take it in eating and 
drinking at the city’s expense. Under this 
misrule and corruption, the courts have be- 
come the allies of the criminals. Prose- 
euting officers in Cincinnati, as in other 
cities, including Boston, it is claimed, have 
stood in the way of the enforcement of 
the laws against vice and crime. 

This represents a much worse condition 
of things in ‘*Boston and other cities” 
than what Mrs. Cogswell speaks of in 
Rawlins, W.'I’. The editor of the Boston 
Journal informs us that the ‘best citizens” 
are “disgusted with politics” in our State, 
while Mrs. Cogswell only says that women 
find voting a bore! Mrs. Cogswell says 
that women do not go to primaries, and 
that they vote as their husbands desife; 
while the editor of the Journal says that 
our ‘best citizens’ will not go to prima- 
ries, and, when they vote, they ‘stand by 
their respective parties, and elect the cor- 
rupt ringsters that political bummers, re- 
inforced by the-brothels and slums, nom- 
inate.” And as a result, we have ‘‘extrav- 
agance, corruption, demoralization and 
lawlessness.” 

There! Compare the two statements, 
one where women vote, and the other 
where only men vote, and the political 
condition, as represented by the two state- 
ments, is infinitely worse in Massachusetts 
than in Wyoming; and consequently the 
argument is much stronger against male 
suffrage than woman suffrage. 

One great objection made to woman suf- 
frage is that the “brothels and slums” 
would be heard from, but, according to 
the editor of the Boston Journal, they are 
heard from now. But who objects to man- 
hood suffrage on that account? We are 
here told that the respective parties are 
now “reinforced by the brothels and 
slums;” which help ‘elect the corrupt 
ringsters that political bummers nomi- 
nate.” But who among us objects to 
male suffrage on this account? 

The Journal’s editorial informs us that 
‘Sury-fixers and shyster-lawyers pack jury 
boxes with their tools, who will give ver- 
dicts for hire.” But no such vile thing as 
this is found where women vote. The 
Journal editor adds that ‘“tunder this mis- 
rule and corruption, the courts have be- 
come the allies of the criminals.’’ No such 
bad report as this comes from Wyoming, 
where women vote. While Mr. Williams, 
of Foxboro’, has picked up the political 
“anise, mint and cummin” in Wyoming, 
he has omitted the weightier matters of 
political fraud and corruption here in Mas- 
sachusetts, where we are told by the edit- 
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or of a Republican paper that the *‘best 
citizens,” when they vote, ‘‘will stand by 
their respective parties, and elect the cor- 
rupt ringsters that political bummers, re- 
inforced by the brothels and slums, nomi- 
inate.” 

As the Scribes and Pharisees were re- 
markably scrupulous to observe the rites 
and ceremonies of religion, while they 
neglected practical godliness, so Mr. Wil- 
liams is very particular to tell us that 
women in Wyoming find voting a bore, 
while he is as silent as the grave about 
the political corruptions of Massachusetts, 
which the editor of the Jvurnal so faithful- 
ly exposes. He speaks about voting be- 
ing a bore to the Wyoming women, but he 
has nothing to say about our *‘best citi- 
zens” being ‘disgusted with politics”! If 
he could have found a woman in Wyoming 
‘Territory who would have said what the 
editor of the Boston /ournal says conceru- 
ing our ‘best citizens being disgusted with 
politics,” he would have rolled it as a 
sweet morsel under his tongue. If Mrs. 
Cogswell had only said that the women of 
Wyoming ‘voted for their respective par- 
ties to elect corrupt ringsters,” and were 
‘reinforced by the brothels and slums,” it 
would have been to Mr. Williams like nec- 
tar to the gods, and he would have tak- 
en no rest. day or night, till he had pro- 
claimed this news to all the people of 
Massachusetts. What has Mr. Williams 
to say now, as he finds that this politically 
corrupt condition exists only where men 
vote? Do not our politics need a better 
element—even the elevating and purifying 
influence of woman? 

Melrose, Mass. DL. P. LIVERMORE. 


oe 


MRS, CUTLER IN VERMONT. 








GLOVER, VT., APRIL 5, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

It was growing dusk as we entered the 
little hamlet, where we were welcomed by 
a kindly old gentleman and his still active 
wife, though the golden wedding had been 
celebrated a year or two before. There 
was something pathetic about the old home 
with its old appointments, and the pic- 
tures, and photograph albums, and pretty 
bric-a-brac, the gifts of city children and 
grandchildren. Here was a man who had 
grown wise through his own sorrow and 
defeat. During the years when he should 
have been strong and grand, doing the best 
he could for wife and children, he had 
fallen into the hands of the tempter, till at 
last, through the agency of a little daugh- 
ter, he was brought back to duty and self- 
restraint, and now, for twenty years, he 
had been a thorough temperauce man. 
Through all this he had seen the patient 
struggle of his noble wife, and he had 
grown into a thorough belief in woman's 
equality, and the need of her enfranchise. 
ment. The somewhat quaint Methodist 
Church was well filled with kindly listen- 
ers,and the seed of our new gospel was sown 
in hope. The next morning we had to 
start early, to make railroad connection at 
Hyde Park for our next appointment. 

The following morning greeted us with 
a smile. As we turned our faces to the 
Kast, a soft light, just tinged with frosty 
haze, tenderly lighted up the hilltops. A 
little new-fallen snow, like a breath from 
the soul of purity, had retouched the land- 
scape, that all might be untarnished on 
that memorial day of the birth of our great 
hero, Washington. In the distance loomed 
Mount Mansfield, like a crown of pearl, 
while on either hand the great hills lifted 
their giant shoulders, clad in mantles of 
ermine, bearing spears tipped with silver, 
as though parading for a grand review on 
the national anniversary. 

On our return from Eden, the morning 
was a perfect one for winter, fhe snow 
pure and soft as eider down, the hills glo- 
rious to behold. Mount Mansfield lifted 
up its giant shoulders in the clear air, 
while the nearer hills stood like armed 
sentinels. In this grand solitude one could 
think, as from the heights, of the meaning 
of our national history, with its successive 
steps towards that millennial consumma- 
tion when the common interests of all 
shall be surely and wisely guaranteed. 

We were journeying to the railroad. 
Kind friends refreshed us, and we went on 
our way, wearied but rejoicing. At East 
Hardwick we were met by the Baptist 
clergyman, who had arranged for an af- 
ternoon meeting, because there was to be 
a “Lady Washington Reception” for the 
evening. ‘The audience was better than 
we anticipated, and earnest attention gave 
promise of future interest. 

The next morning took us to St. Johns- 
bury, where Rey. E. W. Culver had kind- 
ly arranged a Sunday afternoon lecture. 
Their new church is beautifully harmoni- 
ous in its interior, contrasting with the 
cheerless platform from which our Boston 
friends spoke last November, and the kind- 
ly audience showed that St. Johnsbury 
would svon “be ready” for the reception 
of this gospel in its fulness. 

On Monday evening, after a pleasant 
visit at the home of Mrs. Hidden, [ 
went to East Burke, a little hamlet some 





six miles from the railroad, which I reach- 
ed after dark. Here I found small hopes 
of a lecture. There was an anniversary 
party at the home of a popular minister, 
a prayer-meeting at the Congregational 
Church, and the pastor of the M. E. Church, 
where my lecture was to be, had forgotten 
to give the notice, though a few handbills 
had been posted. The pastor had not yet 
returned from pastoral calls, so. at the 
ringing of the bell, I proceeded to the 
church and found the room well lighted 
By-and-by others came, until twenty-five 
or thirty had gathered, and the preacher 
arrived. As there were so few, I could 
only attempt a “familiar talk, and try to 
convert the minister, leaving him to do the 
rest. So [I read our constitution and the 
resolutions passed at St. Johnsbury, and 
after a little plain talk, sat down, calling 
ou the reverend gentleman to state his ob- 
jections. To my surprise, he rose and said, 
‘The question has been stated so clearly, 
and the arguments have been so candid 
and conclusive, that I find nothing to say 
‘against it. If, as I believe, it will be a 
sure help to the cause of temperance, God 
forbid that I should be found opposing 
woman suffrage. When you come again, 
let me assure you, your appointment will 
not be forgotten.” 

One of the brethren also expressed him- 
self as in favor of municipal suffrage for 
women. Then others spoke, all favorably, 
not a word in opposition. So the evening, 
begun under such discouragement, closed 
auspiciously. From this place I went to 
Barton Landing for a rest with kind 
friends, for I began to find seven lectures 
a week beyond my endurance. But I have 
not been altogether idle. I have lectured 
twice at the Landing, the clergymen giv- 
ing me their most kindly encouragement. 
Also at Brownington, the birthplace and 
early home of Alexander H. Stevens, and 
at Irasburg last Thursday, and yesterday 
at Glover, where a temperance lecture was 
desired. 

The rough spring weather will make it 
impossible to do much more for a time. 
The people are enjoying maple-sugar par- 
ties in the churches and in the camps. I 
attended such a festival the other evening, 
the first in New England for fifty years. 

H. M. 'T’. CUTLER. 
eee -—— 


RELEASED BY A WOMAN. 


Talking about the woman suffrage con- 
vention, the ex-governor of Maryland re- 
marked,‘*They have been making progress : 
no doubt of it. I think last Friday was the 
first time in the history of this country 
when a woman sat as a judge in a trial upon 
which a man’s liberty or imprisonment de- 
pended. Marilla M. Ricker was the judge. 
You probably noticed that she was appoint- 
ed U. S. commissioner a couple of years 
ago. She attended the convention right 
along and sat on the platform every day,but 
she didn’t make any speeches. She has made 
enough of them in her lifetime, and she 
didn’t propose to take up the time which the 
newer delegates wanted. They sent for her 
Friday afternoon to go to her office and try 
acase. I don’t know whether she has any 
other office than a seal, but that’s enough, 
and all the office a U. S. commissioner 
needs. A pickpocket named Whiling had 
been sentenced to six months in jail and 
fined 3100. He had served out the term, 
but he never could pay the $100, and it 
would have amounted to imprisonment for 
life except for a provision of the law which 
enables him to get out after serving a 
month extra time if he can’t pay. He has 
to prove this before a U. 5. commissioner, 
and that’s what they wanted Marilla M. 
Ricker for. She sent her warrant for the 
prisoner, and he was brought out from the 
jail. District Attorney Worthington sent 
word that he could not be there to object, 
and asked to have the case adjourned. It 
appeared that he had been given the prop- 
er notice, and Mrs. Ricker decided that the 
‘ase couldn’t be adjourned. She heard the 
evidence, decided that the man was enti- 
tled to his freedom, and told the officers to 
let the man go. They did so, and that’s 
all there was of it. But it shows progress 
when a woman can bring a man out of jail 
on her warrant and give him his liberty by 
her decree. Mrs. Ricker asked to be ap- 
pointed notary public some years ago, 
and Attorney General Devins decided that 
tbere was no law for it and it couldn’t be 
done. Mr. Devins’s successor overruled 
his decision, however. He decided that 
there was no law against it, and if she was 
strong enough to press down the notarial 
seal so as to make a good clear impression 
on the paper, there was no reason why a 
woman should not be a notary public. It 
was largely a question of strength, and 
most women are strong enough to press 
down the seal.” w. 
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THE SPRING OVERCOAT. 





Choice ready-made spring overcoats are 
announced to-day by Macullar, Parker & 
Co., 400 Washington Street, Boston. Ina 
stock so large and so excellent, all inquirers 
can be suited; and in regard to prices, eco- 
nomical buyers will find that due provision 





has been made for them as well as for 
those who can afford to indulge a taste for 
linings in heavy silks and other special 
trimmings. In addition to the best Amer- 
ican goods, the finest light-weight woollens 
of England and Scotland have been im- 
ported by this firm and made up into over- 
coats in their own workshops, expressly 
for the approval and selection of this sea- 
son’s customers. 


_ -or- 


DivutuerRia poisons the blood. Convales- 
cents should take Hood's Sarsapuarilla to neutral- 
ize and eradicate the poison matter. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
N. E. Women’s Club.—Monday, April 14, 3.30 
P. M. Miss N. A. Sprague will give translations from. 


Karl Heinren’s Essay on Womanhood and Manhood, 
with biographical sketch. 





Sunday, April 13, Mrs. H. B. Goodwin will speak 
before the Woman’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
74 Boylston Street, at3 P.M. Subject: “The Minis 
try of Christ.” Women invited. 





Delightful Apartments may be secured for the 
season in one of the choicest locations, Private house. 
For particulars inquire at Tue Woman's JOURNAL 
OFFICE. 

You Can Get a cup of chocolate or cocoa “*free’’ at 
Rowntrees’ Chocolate Exhibition, 563 Washington 
Street, Boston. 
or 5 or 6 adults ina 

in Western Mass. 
Inquire at this office. 





Summer Board.—A fami! 
farm-house pleasantly situatec 
Rooms large and airy. 





Pine Cliff Cottage.—IIome and Day School for 
Boys and Girls. Spring term will commence April 28. 
Address E. L. W. Willson, Dedham, Mass. 





For Sale Cheap.—A large handsome house and 
grounds, owned and occupied by a woman physician, 
with a good practice in a city of twelve thousand in- 
habitants, For particulars address Lors Fircu MAns- 
FIELD, M. D., No. 57 Court St., Watertown, New York. 


Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (seventeenth) school-year began Septcmber 
19, 1883. 





MRS. WARNER'S 
EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


Will, for the present, be confined to Tuesday and 
Friday evenings, from 6 to 10, the first hour, as 
heretofore, invariably set aside for the reception of 
applicants and friends. Providence patrons are here- 
by notified that Mrs, Warner will be in that city on 
Saturdays and Mondays, and will receive pupils at 
41 Charles Field Street. 








Prana’s Easter Garps. 
EASTER CAROL CARDS. 


For Sale by all Dealers, 


SAXONY 


CARPETS : RUGS 
John H Pray Sons &Co 


SOLE AGENTS 


For the United States, have 
just received a splendid col- 


lection of these choice goods 
in a great variety of designs and 
sizes, and in all the newest popular 
They are offered at a 
material reduction from former 
prices. Carpets to fit exact di- 
mensions of rooms can be ordered 
by cable and delivered in from 
thirty to sixty days. 





AND 


colorings. 


558 & 560 Washington St., 


BOSTON. 


poring Mhinery 


GRAND OPENING. 


MRS. JULIA FOWLE, 
NO. 6 WINTER STREET, 


(Corn, WASHINGTON St., Room 3, Up ONE Fiient), 
Respectfully informs her friends and customers that 
she will have her OPENING of 


SPRING AND SUMMER MILLINERY 
On Tuesday and Wednesday, April 8 and 9. 


More elegant goods were never presented, nor at 
more reasonable cost! 

Mrs. FowLe makes a specialty of FITTING the 
Bonnet and Hat to the head, and ADVISING as to 
colors for the complexion. 

Particular attention given to CHILDREN’S and 
OLD LADIES’ WANTS in the Millinery line. 

GOODS SHOWN FREELY, and with pleasure, 
whether purchases are made or not. 


6 WINTER STREET, 





* — 


IMPORTANT 
-NEW BOOKS. 


AMERICAN EXPLORATIONS IN THE ICE 
ZONES. Ry Pror.J.E. Noursz, U.8.N. A 
narrative of explorations conducted under American 
auspices in the North and South Polar Seas. Iilus. 
trated and accompanied by large cireumpolar maps 


in colors. 500 pp., 8vo, $3 50. 


We have in this volume the work of a scientist and 
scholar, and at the same time a book of thrilling inter 
est. It contains all that the public desire to know con. 
cerning the subject of which it treats, and must be, for 
years to come, regarded as the standard work upon 
Arctic affairs. 


LIFE OF OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
By E. E. Brown, author of “Life of Washington,” 
“Life of Garfield,” &c. 12mo, $1 50. 


Aside from the interest attached to the name of the 
subject, it is a biography of unusual merit. It has also 
the approval of Dr. Holmes, who has furnished the 
author with much valuable material, 


THE TRAVELING LAW SCHOOL AND FA. 
MOUS TRIALS. By BENJAMIN VAUGHAN Ap. 
Bott, LL. D. $1 00, 


An excellent book for home reading, especially in 
families where there are boys, as it renders simple 
and clear the foundations of national, State and 
town government, also the legal regulations of ordi- 
nary business. A capital book for supplementary 
reading in schools. ‘The Fifth volume of the Read. 
ing Union Library. 


HEALTH AND STRENGTH PAPERS FOR 
GIRLS. By Mary J.Sarrorp, M. D., Professor 
Boston University, and Mary E. ALLEN, Superin. 
tendent Ladies’ and Children’s Gymnasium, Boston, 
Extra cloth binding, 16mo, 60 cents, 

An enlightening and stimulating book, written in 


bright, vigorous style, for mothers and daughters, with 
hints for safe gymnastic exercise. 


OUR BUSINESS BOYS. 
What Eighty-three Business Men say. By Rev. F. 
E. CLARK. 16mo, 60 cents. 


This crisp little volume embodies in really practical 
and digestible shape the worldly wisdom of nearly 
one hundred successful business men; it is full of 
hints and impetus, of snap and spark, and business 
firms cannot do better for themselves than to distrib. 
ute the little hand-book broadcast among their young 
employés. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


LADIES 


Who appreciate GOOD WORK AND CORRECT 
STYLES should take their old Hats and Bonnets to 
MISS R. C. STINSON’S BLEACHERY. 
Always good work and prompt. Directly opposite 
R. H. White & Co.’s, 


535 Washington Street, Boston. 


New & Klegant Goods 


To be found at the Stores of 


WILLIAM A CORSE 


AND 


GEO. M. BOSWORTH & CoO., 
181 Washington Street. 


PAPER HANGINGS 


ROOM MOULDINGS, 


Ceiling Decorations. 


MADRAS LACE, 
DRAPERY STUFFS, 
CURTAIN POLES, 
WINDOW SHADES, etc., ete. 


At Very Low Prices. 


Inspection Invited. 














No. 181 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BOSTON. 


SAMUEL BARNARD, 


Office 14 Rowe’s Wharf, Boston. 
Agent for the management of Estates, Collection of 
Rents, Dividends, Coupons, etc. Investment Securt 
ties bought or sold on commission, 15 years experi- 
ence, 

References :—George M. Barnard, 61 State Street; 
Edward P. Bond, Manager Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co.; Josiah Wheelwright, Treasurer Central and 
Rowe’s Wharves. 


LADIES 


CAN now have their Hats refinished in the latest styl¢ 
at Central Bleachery, 478 Washington Street, neat 
Temple Place, or at STORER’S, 673 Washingto2 
Street, head of Beach Street. 

Pocket Knives 


sc i Ss SORS ERASERS, ete 


Sharpened While You wail, by experienced cat- 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 348 
Washington Btreet. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Tel 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked ‘to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 
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(Cor. Washington St.), Boston. 


C. H. SIMONDS & CO,, PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD st 
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